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4s minister to Great Britain—that Mr. Elmer, of 
cuith Carolina, subsequently declined that appoint- 
sent—and that Mr. Pickens, likewise of that state, 


iitle surprise to the public. 


ne of his nearest friends. As Mr. Calhoun and Mr. 


» Mr. Holmes undoubtedly. The Union,” if much 
nforced, will let us know who is to have the offer 


ng condition now then they were when Mr. Pickens 


inue to confine his relation to South Carolina, under 
he present state of things? 


al piqne—but something higher than that. 
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DirLomaric. The fact that Mr. Catnown declined 
offer of an appointment to succeed Mr. Everett, 


recently declined the same offer, is matter of no 
The Washington cor- 
epondent of the N. ¥ Commercial Advertiser, 
,s attempts to give the why and wherefore: — 

“ft has been often and positively said, and is no 
bt true, that Mr. Polk determined and declared 
tthe station should be given to Mr. Calhoun or to 


imer and Mr. Pickens have declined the mission, 
hostands next as Mr. Calhoun’s friend? Mr. Rhett 


ext, ; 
Our relations with England are in a more interest- 


dthe offer of the mission. Will the president con- 


The suggestion has been made that Mr. Pickens 
sdeclined with a view to afford Mr. Calhoun an 
pportunjty to reconsider and aceept the offer of the 
ission. But lI attribute the rejection of the Lon- 
mn Mission, by the three South Carolinians, to a far 
ferent and more important cause—not mere politi- 


The South Carolina politicians will not connect 
mselves with this administration. They will not 
wuntenance or endorse it by acting under it, though 
jmany matters, they may act with it. 

Mr. McDuffie, during the late election of a presi- 
uit, declared that he would not be satisfred with the 
eclion of Mr. Folk, if elected, as he would be, if 
all by tariff states. The organs of Mr. Calhoun, in 
uth Carolina, have declared perpetual warfare 
pilnst the present system of revenue and_protec- 
on, 

Mr. Holmes has more than once declared, and so has 
Ir, Rhei’, ‘hat the state of S. Carolina must resist. 
It Cheves encourages resistance, but insists on the 
operation of other states, equally interested in the 
if with S. Carolina. 

The whole amount of the matter is that South 
tolina will resist the avowed policy of Mr. Polk 
relates to the tariff, and make battle upon him on 
_ of his abandonment of the ultra free trade 
ity—if, indeed, he has abandoned it—and, there- 
‘she will countenance no son of hers in accepl- 
: ae under this administration. 

Cramer Mercury in one of its last num- 
os that neither Mr, Calhoun, nor any south- 
peat to incur the responsibility of conduct- 

fegon negotiation, if it should be removed 


b 
ni but recommends the appointment of Mr. 


By the 


William F. Wagner, marshal of the district of 
Louisiana, vice A. S. Robinson, removed. 

Pierre T. Landry, surveyor general of Louisiana, 
vice F. D. Newcomb, removed. 

John R. Macmurdo, treasurer branch mint, New 
Orleans, La. vice H. C. Cammack, removed. 

Frederick R Conway, surveyor of public jands in 
Missouri and I}linois, vice S. Reed, removed. 

Wm. A. Sparks, (of S.C.) consul at Venice, vice 
Albur Dabadie, removed. 

John Appleton, of Maine, chief clerk in the navy 
department, in place of Orris A. Brown, removed. 

George W. Doty, lieut. in the navy, vice Wm. A. 
Jones, resigned. 

Danie! Dobbins, (reappointed), capt. of a cutter in 
revenue service, vice Gilbert Knapp, dismissed. 

John Norvell, attorney United States for district 
of Michigan, vice George C. Bates, resigned, to take 
effect Ist June, 1845. 

Charles G. Hammond, collector at Detroit, Michi- 
gan, vice Edward Brooks, resigned. 

Samuel C. White, surveyor at Accomac Court 
House, Virginia, vice Wm. Walston, removed. 

David Small, esq. postmaster at York, Pa. in place 
of Geo. Upp, esq. removed. 

Solomon Downs, of Quachita, United States district 
attorney for the district of Louisiana, in place of 
Baylie Peyton. 

Benjamin A. Bidlack, charge d’affairs to the re- 
public of New Granada, vice Wm. M. Blackford, 
recalled. 

NAVY ORDERS. 

May 12—The resignation of lieut. Wm. A. Jones, 
of the navy, accepted. 

May 13—Passed midshipman George W. Doty, 
promoted to a lieutenancy, vice Wm. A. Jones, re- 
signed. 

hicut. J. Withers Read, furlough extended to one 
year , 

: Passed midshipman Henry Rolando, ordered to the 
store ship Southampton as acting master. 

First assistant engineer Hiram Sanford, having re- 
turned from Gibraltar, where he had been on duty 
connected with the wreck of the steamer Missouri, 
has leave of absence for three months. 


Our Countrry—Its Name. 


can possess themselves of valuable farms ata smal] 
cost. 

In Iowa terrilory, we discover the largest body of 
land now under notice, consisting of upwards of two 
million and a third of acres. ‘There are two sales to 
take plac: at each of the land offices in that territo- 
ry, Dubuque and Fairfield, in the months of September 
and October. These sales include (with considerable 
additions) the bodies of land of which the sales were 
advertised to take place in January and February last, 
but which sales were, in December last, ordered to 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The first sale at Dubuque comprises about 378,000 
acres of land situate on the Makoqueta river and its 
branches, at an average distance of twenty-five miles 
south of the town of Dubugne, and extending west 
from the Mississippi river about forty miles. The 
quality of the soilis good, with a sufficient supply of 
timber for farming purposes. The second sale em- 
braces a body of about 800,000 acres of fine land, 
well timbered, commencing about 12 miles west of 
Iowa city, and extending about 60 miles to the 
north, with an average width exceeding twenty miles. 
These lands are intersected by the Red Cedar, Iowa, 
and English rivers, said to afford abundant water 
power. 

The two sales of Faifield comprise upwards of a 
/milliom of acres, watered by ihe Des Moines, which 
| is represented to be a stream of unrivalled beauty, 
| with a rapid current, meandering through a pictur- 
; esque country. Also by the Checaque (with its alias, 
certainly less euphonious, Shunk) river, also repre- 
sented as a beautiful stream. These are among the 
finest lands of the great west, well watered and tim- 
bered, and, like those in Wisconson, the locations 
are healthy, and finely adapted to the culture of the 
small grains, with excellent ranges for raising cattle, 
for which a market can always be had by driving 
them to tie Mississippi. There lands are said to be 
fully equal to those heretofore offered in the eastern 
part of the same land district, which are now near- 
ly all sold. 

Upwards of 90,000 acres of the rich bottom lands 
of Illinois will be brought into market, embracing 
tracts on the Mississippi and islands in that river, 








with small detached bodies of land not heretofore of- 


Ata meeting of the|fered. This state has always been the resting place 


Historical Society of New York held on Monday | of the industrious and enterprising emigrant, from 
last, the report of the committee suggesting a change | the salubrity of its climate, the richness of its soil, 
of the name of our republic, came up for conside-; and the peculiar advantages of alternate prairie and 


ration. 


Letters were read from Judge Story, of timber lands, which enable the settler to open up and 


Massachusetts, and Henry Cray, of Kentucky, in| till his farm with comparatively little labor. 
reply to circulars addressed to them by the secretary | 


of the society, on the subject. 
dered the a‘tempt impracticable. 


In Misseuri, upwards of a million of acres will be 


Each of them consi- , offered for sale, embracing tracts in the north, north- 
A long and rather | west, west and southwest parts of the state. Most of 


warm debate ensued. A motion fo strike out the resolu- these lands are of the best quality, and will be highly 
lions of the committee, prevailed, and then, upon mo- | acceptable to settlers and citizens. 4 


tion, the whole subject was indefinitely postponed, thus | 
receiving its quietus. 





ht highly 3 not! this, not only out of place, | 

Nitay m disrespectf to the right hon. Mr. Pax-| 

MESSI) se 9's now athe city ot Washington ex-| 

teat Brita Over tothis country by the Queen of | 

tin heros? tO nedtiate, and now actually engag- 
Sllating upn this very subject? 


“ Sveral of the New York papers| 
8 yy, TUmor from Washington that Mr. Polk; 
Mei, §, Advigment a project to appoint, on a 
Mtrorting ton to England, John C. Calhoun, with 
ith thay 'y pwers and large discretion, to treat 
ds cone vemment both on the Oregon territory 
nd mae treaty, on the basis of reciprocity 
am uties. Some of them mention this as 
iy 8“Ueee refson for declining the appointment. 
nto disbelieves that there is any foundation 
teciy umor, and advises distant readers to 
€ such t 


4s with some caution. 


APPOINTMy Ts BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Geo 
"ge W Jones, of Wisconsin territory, survey- 


0 ; 
B of le lands in Vigconsin and lowa, vice James 
Rameored: 
heating ilexander, 'eister of the land office at 
The l. vice James 4. McLean, removed. 
"bur ™ Rosser, collects of the customs at Pe- 
B Va. vice R, M, Weman removed. 
Sig. 11, Vol. 18 





reply to the inquiry, which argued the subject at) 


considerable length, dissenting entirely from the pro- 
priety of changing the national appellation,—and 


if a change were made, was submitted to fhe socie- 
ty, by Branrz Mayer, Esq., unanimously adopted, 
and ordered to be forwarded to the New York His- 
torical Society. 

Pusiic LAND sALes. The president has already 
issued his proclamations for very extensive sales 
next summer and autumn, of the public lands in the 
northwest, west, and southwest, embracing an agegre- 
gate of upwards of five million of acres, 

In Wisconson territory, about 370,000 acres of 


| 
| 


In .drkansas, there will also be brought into market 


; : 
WA ; about 1,000,000 acres, embracing nine townships 1: 
One of the circulars containing the proposition of | 5 ber 


the committee of the New York Society, was re-| various portions of this vy 
ceived by the Maryland Historical Society, and was | ding every facility for pl 
by them duly considered at their last meeting, and a | cultivation of the sn 


the new district of Champagnole, with other lands in 
oung and rising state, affor- 
anters and farmers for the 
iall grains, corn, cotton, &c. &c. 

In Louisiana, about 154,000, in Florida, upwards 
of 600,000 acres of fine sugar and cotton lands wil! 


| be offered for sale. ‘These lands, it is wel 
! . 4 - ; . swell known 
showing why “Alleghania’ would not be their choice, | 


are inexhaustible—being rich alluvian, and specially 
adapted to the cultivation of sugar, cotton, tropical 
plants, and fruits of every description. 


in fact, these sales, embracing lands from the 
northern part of Wisconsin to the southern extreme 
of the Union, present the greatest variety of soil 
climate, and productions that our country possesses, 
and cannot fail to attract the attention of those desi- 
rous of making valuable investments, while it also 
aifords to hosts of actual occupants of the soi! a fina! 
opportunity of securing their homes, by virtue of the 





choice lands, lying on and between Fox and Wolf 
rivers, and immediately contiguous to Green Bay and 
Lake Winnebago, will be brought into market in 
October next. These lands embrace some of the 
finest timber tracts in the territory; the soil excellent, 
and especially suited for wheat; the water privileges 
abundant, and ready access toa market. Many of 
the townships bound on the Fox and Wolf rivers, 
and some of them are adjacent to the town of Green 
Bay. ‘These will be pecularly acceptable to a 
large number of the people of the territory, now 


pre-emption privilege afforded to them by a just and 
beneficent legislation. [ Union. 


ee 


Tue Bois BRULES OF THE NorTHWestt These are 
mixed bloods, for the most part the children of the 
Scotch and other employees of the Hudson’s Bay 
company by Indian mothers. The N. Y. Eveninz 
Gazette says that that company has mounted five 
hundred of them, between the ages of 18 and 35 
every man of whom, can read and write, and all so 





anxiously looking forward to the time when they 


trained to arms that any one of them could take com. 
mand of a cavalry company; aud such companies 
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eon at once be raised among the uneducated Bois 
Brules, who number some forty thousand in the 
northwest. Washington Irving, in his Astoria, years 
ago, called attention to this new race which has 
sprung up on our continent—he did not call attention, 
however, to the fact that not a male Indian child of 
the full blood has, in years, been born between Hud- 
son’s Bay, and the mouth of the Oregon, but these 
hawk eyed northwesters have their name down in 
their books to turn the nurseling to account some 
day as a full grown and able bodied British subject. 
If we had had these same sagacious men to manage 
cur Indian policy—manage it with the same sleepless 
zeal, the same seurching shrewdness and bold ability, 
there would be now no question, ‘‘whatis Mr. Polk 
to do about Oregon.”? Oregon would protect herself. 
lt was a great mistake on the part of our govern- 
ment not to persevere in Cass’s policy of maintaining 
and increasing, as exigencies night require, a mounted 
force for service in the prairies of the tar west. That, 
with the policy of extending military posts to the 
mountains, so warmly recommended by J. C Spen- 
cer while secretary of war, and Mr. Calhoun’s plan 
of allowing silent emigration to do the rest, would 
have effectually settled all disputes about Oregon.— 
But the dragoon companies were aristocratic, forsooth, 
and so must be cut down, and Oregon aflorded some 
noisy demagogue so fine a chance of blustering de- 
clamation, thatit could not be suffered to pass un- 
improved, and a beautiful mess altogether has been 
made of it. { Buffalo Adver. 





OREGON WHEAT. There was left with us a few 
heads of ‘Oregon’ wheat which were taken from 
Bloomfield farm, belonging to Henry R. Smeltzer, 
Hisq., near Middletown, Maryland. Said wheat was 
in head on the 28th of April. 

The gentleman who leit it, stated that it was the 
natural wheat of Oregon territory, brought in by a 
missionary, and presented to Gen. J. Hite, of Penn- 
sylvania; he stated that the natives told him that it 
had been growing there spontaneously fora great 
many years. | Frederick Herald. 

CALIFORNIA. 

‘-Information in regard to this favored portion of 
the globe is eagerly sought after by our citizens, as 
it is destined ere long to be annexed to the United 
States. The large number of Americans already 
settled and immigrating there, give assurance of the 
result. The following information, gleaned from re- 
cent sources, will be, we doubt not, acceptabie.” 

[NN O. Courier 

“If any evidence were wanting to show the spirit 
of aggression and national plunder which hus seized 
upon the minds of a portion of our peuple, the fore- 


abundance. The success which 
‘Texas experiment lias embo!dened the operators, ana 
now we hear them openly prociaiming their intentions 
in regard to vast and fertile territory to which they 
have nu shadow of claim, and which is, usd has 
been for years, in quiet possession of a neighboring 
friendly power. We ask the thinking portion of the 
American people to look at these things, and tell us 
where this restless desire for the acquisition of ter- 
ritory is toend? It is useless now tu enquire how 
the annexation of Texas has been brought about; the 
modus operandi is familiar to ali. A few adventurous 
spirits, weary of the restraints of civilized society, 
and thirsting tor the daring excitement of a wild bor- 
cer life, emigrated a few years since to Texas, then 
a province of Mexico. ‘Their reports of a delight 


ful climate and a fertile soil, greatly exaggerated no | 
Finding | 


doubt, soon induced others to ivellow them. 


has attended the| 
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readers all know that we opposed annexation as 
heartily and zealously as any one; and that of our 
own free will, before parties had arrayed themselves 
for and against the measure, and before Mr. Clay 
took gronnd against it. 

We then saw or thought we saw, a spirit of rapaci- 
ty, a burning desire for the acquisition of new terii- 
tory, wholly at war, as well with the character of our 
institutions, as with the peace and persnanence of our 


government: We are not, we regret to say, disap- 
pointed! What we feared has come to pass; and be- 


fore the details of the annexation of Texas are set- 
tled, we see prominent and influential journals such 
as the Nashville Union and New Orleans Courier, 
calling out for the annexation of California! And 
how, pray, is this proposal to be brought about?i— 
The country, one of the most beautiful, salubrious 
and fertile in the world, we doubt not, is represented 
in glowing colors, and American citizens induced to 
emigrate thither! That thousands upon thousands 
will accept the ipvitation, it requires no seer to tell; 
the roving propensities of our people are sufficiently 
known, aud wherever there is a foot of available soil 
in any other country than their own, there they are 
sure to be found. Once let the tide of emigration 
flow towards California, and the American popula- 
tion will soon be sufficiently numerous to play the Tex- 
as game! The standard of revolt will be raised— 
the Government will be overthrown—the ery of 
‘‘Liberty!”? will be raised in this country, and thou- 
sands of the young and the adventurous will fly to 
the relief of their eppressed countrymen in California! 
Torn by civil wars and intestine commotions, Mexico 
will be unable to reduce her refractory province to 
obedience, and in a brief reriod of time another 
‘Lone Star Republic” will spring up on the shores 
of the far-off Pacific. 

A little while longer, the ‘Republic of California’ 
will be knocking at our doors; and then we shall, we 
suppose, have the absurd and ridiculous cry of Re- 
annexation of California! It will all be right, of 
course; it will only be “extending the area of free- 
dom;” and there can be no possible objection to that. 
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ment presented after our defeat, bear. ting 

evidence both of their patriotism and dish tse 

ness. My situation is peculiar. | have pretel —_— 
spite of unexpected discomfiture, the obi, een, In , Wars 
nors and of compliments usually rendered s ho. gophy of 
those who are successful and victorious Ne — Ig , Temple 
enterprises of mankind;—to say nothin 'e great od by th 
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friendship, and deploring the issue of est od, for it 

would fill a large volume. I have been quite ton npleted be 
if not more affected by them than | was by ae he Signal 
appointment or personal interest of my own a these Mor 
event of the contest. Among them, gehtlons ¢ posed upon 
your kind address will be ever cherished by me ee, |, there is n 
the most gratified feelings, and in the d with ne fanaticl 


: : urable 
in which you have had the goodness to erenaae 


me, it will be preserved as a precious memoria| 

which my remotest descendants may gaze, as | ca 
perused it, with proud satisfaction. | am gentle. 
men, with high respect, your faithful friend, ¥ 


», wherews 
once for the 
atleast Cc 
tion of the 
advanced 
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H. CLA 0 
Messrs. Jas. K. Wood, Benj. Drake, and others, i 8 pi 
NAVY. been done b 
The Lexington, U.S. sloop of war, Lieut. Com nd se 4 
Ellison, reached Charleston, S: C. on the 10th inst. agua 
st,, 


from Gibralter, which she lefton the 29th March, 
She brings the remains of the lamented Capt. F. R 
SHUBRICK. 


ient to hav 





But Texas and California Re-annexed, will the spirit 
of robbery stop in its rapacious career? By no 


—and we shall soon have marauding parties wander 
ing into Mexico—making 


til the whole of that country is Re-annexed, and the | 


city of the Montezumas! But will our patriots who cla- | 


mor so loudly for ‘“textending the area of freedom,” | 
stop with Mexico? Will that little spot of territory | 
be sufficient to fill their capacious maws? Wall the; 
‘area of freedom” be sufficiently extended to suit! 
going paragraph from the Courier, supplies it in| their expansive patriotism; or will they not Re a- | superintended, the Rev. W. H. Qdenheimer perform 
nex allof South America aud the West India Is-! 
lands, including the very barren and insignificant is-| fy] ground of this cemetery, thus dedicated for the 
land called Cuba? Seriously, we entreat men who! frst time to the sacred purpose for which it is in- 
trouble themselves to think, to ponder upon these tended, has been presented by the company, and is 
things—to ask themselves where all this is to end, / one of the choicest sites in the ground, and highly 
and seeif disunion, anarchy, bloodshed and confu- | appropriate for his last resting place, commanding 
sion are not to be what we are to receive in lieu of! 


our greatand glorious Union.” [.N. Orleans Tropic. 





Letrer From Mr. Cray. The following letter 
from Mr. Clay, in answer to the address of the Cen- 
tral Clay committee of the city of New York, was 
read in New York on Friday evening, at the Howard 
House, before the committee and a Jarge number of 
citizens who had assembied for the purpose of hear- 


_ ing it. 


themselves among a strange people, of whose lan-) 
guage they were ignorant, wih habits, customs and) 


laws different fron their own, itis not remarkable 
that they soon became dissatisfied with the govern- 
ment whose protection they had sought, and the laws 
under which they had voluntarily piaced themselves. 


enrolled on parchment, aud enclosed 


Their numbers had grown with their dissatisfaction, ' 


until finally, from the governed, they determined to 
become the governors! The standard o! rebeilion, or 


vince of Texas, wrested from the parent govern- 
ment, became an independent state! 

Here then, Texas was placed among the nations 
of the earth, and immediately aflerwards came the 
proposition for annexation to the U. States? How 
or why it failed when first urged, itis not our pur- 
pose new to enquire, and equally unprofitable would 
it be to investigate the causes which led toa revival of 
the proposition, under the auspices of his late acci- 
dency Jobn ‘T'yler. It is suilicrent to know that the 
question of annexation was made an issue before 
the people, and backed by fraud and chicanery, was 
successiul. The measure may now be considered 
consummated, a few unimportant details alone re- 
mainimg to be settled. Pending the question our 


Ashland, 25th April, 1845. 

GENTLEMEN: The Hon. Willis Green delivered to 
men a few days ago at this piace the address which 
vou did me the honor to makeon 4th March last, 
in a Silver 
case, manufactured by Mr. Wm. Adams for the occa- 
sion. 

| received it with emotions of grateful sensibility 
which it would be vain to attempt tu describe. Waiv- 
ing all considerations of the causes and consequences 


5. of the recent presidential election, of which it 
revolution, if you please, was raised, and the pro-. 


treats, as a past and irrevocable event, on which I 


have neither inclination, nor would it perhaps be 
| fitting for me to expatiate,1 take pleasure in ex- 


pressing my profound and grateful sense of the great, 
persevering and efficient labors of the Central Clay 
committee of the city of New York during the can- 
vass which preceded the election. and I must ex- 
press also the high and lasting obligations which | 
feel to the committee, and to the whigs of N. York, 
for the ardent attachment and generous confidence 
towards me, displayed at the commencement and 
throughout the whole progress of the campaign, and 
now manifested in terms of fervid and touching elo- 
quence in the address before me. 

The patriotism which animated them in the con- 
test could never haye been doubted, but this docu-! 


co 
means; the appetite will grow with what it feeds = 
, ed from the naval hospital at Chelsea, Mass., and or 

settlements— rebelling | 
against the government, and robbing churches—un- | 


| 
| 


Star-Spangled Banner floats from the turrets of reg 


| commemorate the character and fame of this brave 
‘and distinguished officer. 


































Passengers—Lieut. John Cassin Henry, Ist Asst ate f 
Engineer Hiram Sandford, Passed Midshipmen {sage Court for ' 
N. Briceland. brought to a 

Left at Port Mahon, U. S. frigate Cumberland S fovar of 
Com. Jos. Smith, and U. S. sloop of war Ply mouth, statement 
Com’r Henry Henry, officers and crew al] well. Ex. not > pale 
pected to sail in two weeks for Toulon. : been 

The Vincennes, U. S. sloop of war, reached New to the def, 
York from Norfolk on the 13th, to join the squadron to the jur : 
bound for the East Indies. lis in gg 

Orders.—Lieut. Henry W. Morris ordered to the aot of taxe: 


mmand of the store ship Southampton. 


‘ hie the requisiti 
Assistant Surgeon J. Francis Tuckerman detach: ur 


the taxes fi: 
no deed fro: 
of the ordey 
istract for: 
ouIs COUNT 
the verdict 
it’s deed, a: 


dered to the store shi») Southampton. 
Purser John D. Gibson ordered to the store ship 
Southampton. 


The Remains of Commodore David Porter, were on 


the 10th April, 1845, removed from the Naval Asy- W.—St. Lo 
lum, and deposited in their final resting place in the MiMwuions on 
Woodland Cemetery, near Philadelphia. Commo: wews of th 
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a a alot the 24 says—‘The phi- 
e ig the matter, in our opinion, is this: 
A) ale heing nearly finished, it was con- 


leaders that unless they had some new 





¥ by wcperae to guil the Saints out of their 
am po would soon be without a pretext for 
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: nd therefore, they have com:nenced 
tli _ Gave told their dunes that the Lord 
Spare in his glory until this rampart is fin- 


bye 6 the will of the Lord that it shall be 


’ the Temple. 
na ea pee “Willthe poor deluded followers 


on -leaders suffer themselves to be 
oe ty these shallow pretences? If they 
cag no hupe of reclaiming them from their 
ne fanaticism. The Temple has been but a gull- 
wherewith to cheat the honest out of their sub- 
: efor the benefit of the leaders. There has 
satleast one million of dollars donated for the 
tion of that edifice, while fifty thousand would 
advanced it as far towards completion as it now 
Of the tens of thousands that have been collect- 
broad, we do not believe one dollar has been ap- 
rinted to the building. All that has been done 
been done by the tithing labor of tke poor dupes 
nj about Nauvoo. For four years the tenth part 
ne labor of fifteen hundred men in this county 
ben bestowed on the Temple, which is amply 
ient to have completed it. 
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ysourt. Tax Titles. The important case which 
gecupied the attention of the United States Cir- 
Court for this district, for more than a week, 
brought to a cluse on Thursday evening, by a ver-| 
in favor of the plaintiffs. We have the promise | 
slatement of the points involved in the case, and 
not, therefore, attempt now togive them. Un- | 
ye instructions of the Court, the Sheriff’s deed, | 
tothe defendant, under the tax law of 1843, | 
lo the jury as prima fucie evidence of title—the | 
lifs nthe case having the right to prove the: 
ent of taxes, or irregularity in the compliance | 
he requisitions of the law. It was not proved | 
the taxes had been paid, but it was established 

podeed from the collector to the state, nor any | 
of the order of the Auditor, directing tne sale | 
stract fur taxes, could be found of record in} 
duis County. On this evidence, as we infer | 
the verdict of the jury, they disregarded the ' 
ii'sdeed, as giving no title to the land incon | 
y.—St. Louis Rep. 
tutions on Texas Annexation. On the receipt 
iews of the passage of the annexation resolu- 
ihrough the sewate, at Jefferson, Missouri, the | 
Rue mem ers of the legislature held a meeting } 
Mmgratulation. hey adopted resolutions es- 

hg curdia! approbation uf the result A resulu- 
& also adupted in relation to Mr. Benton, to 
ti, that “fur a time some of the friends of! 
ion May not have approved of the course 

Hon. Thomas Hart Benton, yet, now 

wisdom, sagacity, foresight aud ficmness of 
are manilested in effecuag this important 

‘iidofreely and unitedly aceurd to hin the 

| praise a3 lis Just desert, and hail tne anuexa- | 
lexas as the re-unton of his political friends.” 

let Was passed complimentary to seuator At- 

oad, third declaring that “the gratitude ol 

‘ican people, and of the friends of liberty 

os the worid, is especially due to the vener- 

ot Audrew Jackson, tor the distinguished 
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me eh six , and —_ Ho limit. #Let Britain change 
sr ground’ Skill of, VOUlG not fear to trust tne ener- 


“Ullar ty geet Mers, conjoined with advan- 
We Worjg 1? POSttion, against the competi- 
(Cin. Herald. 


The Herald isso fond of the word free,thet “it 
goes for everything to which the word is attached, 
free trade included; and like other theorizers, tries to 
make its facts fit its theory. How isthis matter in 
practice? There is no doubt the northwestern states 
are the great wheat-growing region in the United 
States, and probably the best adapted to that culture 
of any in the world. This idea we had occasion to 
maintain many years since, when these states produc- 
ed but comparativeiy a small amount. We anticipate 
now, that the time is not distant when they will raise 
five fold their present production, and when each 
acre will be nearly doubled in its average harvest. 
This we expect, from the increased knowledge and 
principles of scientific agriculture. 

It is the interest of the wheat growers to have as 
great a demand, and at as good a price, as they can 
get. Now, the question is, what is their best mar- 
ket? Experience tells us, at once, what the best 
is. From 1820 to 1830, wheat in Ohio did not ave- 
rage 40) cents a bushel. We should be safe in say- 
ing much less. For the last eight or ten years, 
wheat has averaged seventy five cents per bushel; 
and be it observed, this is nearly the full price of 
wheat in the ports of Dantzic, Bremen, Lubec, &c. 

What has nearly doubled the price of wheat to 
the western farmer? Has he owed tt to free trade 
in Europe? To the liberality of foreign nations? To 
the mighty zeal of England for liberty? Nota whit. 
The wheat growers owe the increased price of their 
staple to the inerease of the home market, and to no- 
thing else. No nation of Europe admits our wheat 
without a heavy duty. But, what has increased this 
home market? To the Ohio farmer, two things 
have increased it. First, the great increase of nor- 
thern manufacturers, and consequent upon it a di- 
minished culture of wheat in New England. Se- 
cond, and not less important, was the wise domestic 
policy of Ovio in opening by her public works, the 
interior counties of the state by easy transportation, 
to the manufacturers of the north and the planters 
of the south. 

Now, look at this home market, and see what it 
is, before you undertake it. How many states of 
the Aimerican union raise a surplus of wheat? Out 
of twenty-six states, only seven raise a surplus of 
wheat, viz: Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio. 
Indiana, Illinois and Michigan. Three states just 
about hold their own, perhaps a little more, via: N. 
York, Tennessee, and Kentucky. The remaining 
SIXTEEN States do not raise anything like enough for 
their own consumption. Whatis more important, 
there is no probability that they will engage ever in 
the production of wheat. East of the Hudson, they 
never will, because manufactures are more profita- 
ble. South, they will not, for the same reason. 
Negroes are their great staple, and the culture of 
rice, cotton and sugar their most profitable employ- 
ment. 





It comes to this, then. Our country is so bappily 
blessed by Providence, that the great sections of this 
wide-spread republic are most happily fitted for dif- 
ferent productious aud different arts. nese differ- 
ent productions are each in demaud in different sec- 
tions, and each is fitted to supply the wants of the 
other. This happy arrangement of the resources of 
nature render this, in fact, the only independent coun- 
tryon earth. Why shculd not we nurse each of 
these sections, that each may play into the others, 
hands? Why is itnot best for the western farmer, 
that six or seven states at the north should continue 
to manufacture, and six or seven states at the south 
cultivate cotton. He grows the food that both need. 
He flourishes when one manufactures, and the other 
plants. He is never so well off as when they are 
well off. 

This home market and its effects may be seen by 
aglance atthe facts. Oa known data, each white 
person is to be allowed six bushets of wheat. This 
is Just about right, though hardly enough for the 
vheat eaters of the United States. Now look at 
what the north and south want, leaving out the 
slaves. 


States. Production. (bush. ) Deficiency 
New England 2,200,000 11,500,000 
New Jersey 80v 0U0 1,400,000 
Georgia 1,800,000 600,000 
South Carolina 700,000 1,000,000 
Alabama 750,000 1,200,000 
Mississippi 200,000 300,000 
Louisiana 100, 1,200,000 
Arkansas 120,000 300,000 

Totals, 6,570,100 18,030,000 


It will be observed we have made no allowance 
for slaves who live on corn. These fourteen states 
—seven mauulacturing aad seven planting—buy 
17,000,600 of bushels of wheat of seven wheat- 
growiuig states, of which four, Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, and Michigan, are here in our own northwest? 


-—- 





What do you say to that, farmers of the west? Is 
the home market nothing to you? How many ages 
must you live before England, France and Spain 
will buy a greater quantity of your wheat? Some 
one may say, “But we can keep this market and yet 
getthe British market.” This would unquestionably 
be realizing the fortunes of the dog, who grasped ait 
the shadow and lost the substance. But will you 
have any such good luck in negotiating with wary 
Britain? ; 

We must quote the Herald agaip to get at the very 
quintessence of this scheme; and it is one which the 
fertile imagination of the glorious Don Quixotte 
might have envied, or John Law might have put in 
as a sort of codicil to his Mississippi balloon. The 
Herald says: 

“It is forgotten that the demand in Britain, with 
the tariff removed, would go on increasing indefi- 
nitely—that the grain raising districts of the north 
of Europe are limited in their power of production 
—that our own wheat growing region knows no 
limit.” 

This is the most brilliant idea in all the brilliant phi- 
losophy of free trade. Accordinz tothe Herald no- 
thing else than a reversal of all the Jaws of nature 
willtake place when the British tariff on wheat is 
removed? As demand depends on the number of 
mouths, the people of England are to go on “in- 
creasing indefinitely. Every young woman is to be 
married, every young wife is to bear twins; every 
twin to be born with acapital appetite; and the pro- 
cess of multiplication to goon each year,—all be- 
cause the British tariff is removed. Think of that, 
Master Brooke! Who would ever have thought that 
a tariff was sucha safety-valve on population, to 
prevent its boiling, and bubbling, and bursting, and 
overflowing the earth? Who would have thought of 
it? Bat so it is—written down notin thy Philosophy, 
Horatio, but in a philosophy thou dreampt not of — 
the book of the philosophy of free trade. Britain is 
togo on “indefinitely increasing” her appetite and 
her babies, all because the tariff is removed! 

This is not all; Earope is to be limited in ner pro. 
duction of wheat, (not in babies,) but the U. States 
unlimited, all because the tari is removed! Be sure, 
this is not according to the laws of nature; but it is 
all written down in the book of free trade. Who 
can doubt a-free trader? Nature does not usually 
turn back in her steps to gratify human philosophers, 
but when the British tariff is removed she certainly 
will. 

To speak more gravely, (though the task is difii- 
cult when we see in fancy rising the «indefinite in- 
creasing” millions of British youth, all with their 
innocent mouths wide open fora loaf of American 
bread,) do these free traders imagine that the people 
of England have got no wheat? Or, that the people 
of Europe can raise none? One would certainly 
think from their statements that England was a 
country, like the extreme southern states, where lit- 
tle or no wheat was grown, and that there is no 
country in the world but the United states to Sup- 
ply it. If they think so, they are under great delu- 
sion. Long as this article is we must add somethin 
on that score. 

The fact is, the consumption of wheat in England 
|13 about as great as in the United States, and the im- 
| portation of grain very small. By reference to the 
Isnglish edition of M’Cualloch’s Commercial Die- 
tionary, p. 417, it will be seen that Great Britain 
consumes about ninety-six millions of bushels of 
wheat alone, notwithstanding four-fifths of the peo- 
ple of Ireland live on potatoes. In addition to this 
an immense quantity of oats was consumed, as the 
food of man. 


The people of England and Wales, independent of 
Scotland and Ireland, eat just about as much wheat 
in proportion, as the people of the Unsted States. 
Whence, then, isto be the vast demand, when the 
British tariff is removed? Of course, it is all to 
come from the ‘indefinite increase” of bapies and 
appetites. 

But England now imports from ten to fifteen mil- 

lions of busheisof wheat per annum. ‘The competi- 
tion to supply this amouut is exactly equal between 
the United States and other countries; and it willbe 
no more than equal when the British tariff is remoy- 
ed. We know now what the effect of that compe- 
tition will be. Whatis it? Of the wnoie amount 
imported into Great Britain one-fourth only is 
brought from the United Statesand Canada. ‘Two- 
thirds were furnished by Russia, Denmark, Prussia, 
aad Italy. 
Any man who will take the export prices and cal- 
culate the freights and commissions from the ports 
of New York and Odessa, knows that this fact will 
remain afact when the British tariff is removed. 
The competition does not affect the tariff in the east 
degree. 

We must reserve for other artistas the 
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of the effect of repealing the British corn Jaws on 
other nations, and especially of Great Britain her- 
self. 








OBITUARY. 





Died, at one o’clock on Thursday morning, Apri! 
10th, at his residence i1 Washington, after an illness 
of three weeks’ duration, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age, THomas Sewai.t, M.D. His disease was an 
juflammation of the Jungs and stomach. 

Dr. Sewaxu was born on the 16th day o¢ April, in 
the year 1786, at Augusta, in Maine. He was gra- 
duated in medicine at Boston, and, after practicing 
his profession fora few yearsin Essex county, re- 
moved to this city in 1820. His practice very soon 
became extensive and lucrative; and, it is believed, 
has not been exceeded, in either respect, by that of 
any other of the local faculty, several members of 
which rank among the most eminent physicians in 
the union. He wasa member of the first faculty of 
the Columbian College inthe District of Columbia. 
In 182] he was appointed professor of anatomy and 
physiology, and doctor in that institution. and retain- 
ed achair in the college during the_residue of his 

life. From the year ]825, when the school went 
into operation, till the close of the season next pre- 
ceding his death, he was punctual in delivering the 
periodical lectures, and in discharging the other du- 
ties appropriate to his professorship. Ainid the 
pressure of official engagements and an onerous pro 
fessional business, he was enaDdled, by a methodical 
arrangement of his time, to gain leisure for eomposi- 
tion. 


as an accomplished writer. 


cause as opening a new era in its history. 


visited Great Britain, Ireland, and 
of the continent. 


some parts 
visited. 


receiving the contribution which so acute an obser- 
ver and so judicious a critic would have made to it 


He had also proposed, and had commenced, a trea- 


tise on miasma—a work undertaken for the especial 
use of Methodist clergymen, the discipline of whose 


church often places them, inthe discharge of their 


pious labors, in miasmatic regions, fraught with pe- 
ril to the sojourner. Much good, tuo, he hoped 
would arise from it to the inhabitants of the Valley 
of the Mississippi. He had contemplated the prepa- 
ration of a large and elaborate woik on the theory 
and practice of medicire. 

The professional merits of Dr. Sewall are too 
deeply felt in this community, and too diffusively 
known abroad, to need illustration. Though endow- 
ed by nature with a bold and penetrating genius, and 
though rich in all the learning of his science, and 
vigilant in marking its progress,he never allowed 
his judgment to yield to the fascination of theories, 
or to the authority of systems; but founded his 
practice on solid basis of experience. Ever mindful 
of the maxim of the great master of medical philo- 
sophy, that the physician is only the minister of na- 
ture, he rested on this safe monitor with a confidence 
which was fully vindicated by his long and success- 
ful practice. As aconscientious and faithful ser- 
vant of the public, it is believed that he could not 
have been surpassed. His constitution was feeble; 


several of his organs were chronically disordered; | 
and for the last twenty years of his life he was fight | 


ing off the fatal consumption. Butthese considera- 
tions could never persuade him to turn a deaf ear to 
the callof sickness, though made often in the most 
inclement weather, and often in the dead of might. 
Such acail, at all times, and under all circumstances, 
he promptly obeyed; and, with the skill of a physi 
cian, carried to the bed of the sick or the dying the 
tenderness of a friend. It was ina course of jong 
and self-sacrificing attentions to a patient, that he 
contracted the disease which was the proximate 
cause of his own death. 

The subject of this notice was scarcely more dis- 
tinguished in the profession of his choice then he 
was exemplary in all the relations of life—religious 
domestic, and social. Io 1828 he became a profes- 


Several of his works, especially the E-says 
on Phrenology andthe Tract on Temperance, the 
Jatter of which was translated into the German and | jects of the society as the source of incalculable ad- 
other languages, obtained a wide circulation, as well 
in Europe as in this country, and fixed the reputation 
of the author as a profound and exact inquirer, and 
The publication of his 
drawings of the stomach of a drunkard, showing the! which wise, and patriotic and good men, however 
progress of intemperance in destroying human life, 
was considered by the friends of the temperance 
The fame 
of these delineations extended all over the United 
States, and to many partsof Europe and Asia. In 
the spring of 1843, Dr. Sewatx, for the benefit of 
his health and the gratification of a liberal cuciusity,. 











sor of religion, and joined the Methodist Episcopal 
church. In the discharge of his duties as an officer 
of that church he was scrupulously regular. It was 
his rule to attend public worship twice on every 


of a private individual. 
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present is supposed to have been greater th — 
previous occasion, in Washington, of the j On an 
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his professional engagements; and, though some- 
times they constrained him to go late or to come 
away suddenly, his sdherence to the rule was inva- 
riable. The faith which he professed was his guide 
through life, and his consolation in death. Froman 
early period of his malady he despaired of recovery; 
but thatdespair of life here was brightened py the hope 
of life hereafter, and by his lively but humble trust in 
the promises of the gospel—a trust which gave him 
power to bear with resignation the most excruciating 
bodily pain. Intent to the last in doing good to his 
fellow-men, he employed the intervals of ease in 
admonitions, as fervent as they were gentle, to the 
friends who, from time to time, were permitted to 
draw near his bedside. His mind continued uncloud- 
ed throughout his Jong and agonizing sickness; and 
only an hour before his death he gave thanks, in 
brief and affecting terms, to God for his mercies. 
The natural benevolence of Dr. Sewa.u, expand- 
ed and regulated by the precepts of Christianity, 
showed itself in the extent of his charities, and in 
his zealous agency in the philanthropic enterprises ¥ 
distinguishing the age in which he lived. To the | Counts they furnish. 
cause of missions foreign and domestic, he contri- ore 
| buted liberally his means and his counsels. In 1834 
he was elected a manager of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, and during the several years of his 





tional” bipeds to congregate in the 





Convention Month, in this country, 


the whole concern. 
There is scarcely a political wave 


' 


tended the meetings, stated and occasional, of the | D@¥'g representatives present 


board of managers. Regarding the legitimate ob- 
vantages, moraland political, to both the white and | Y'C® pres.dunts; James Bt. Becket, of 
black races, he strove, and with others successfully, 


sent itto the American peop'e, as common ground on , 
meellug. 
differing in opinion on other subjects. might meet in 
harmony, and act with the most beneficent results in 
prospect. In this, as in every other concern, the 
enthusiasm of his temper was chastened by the so- 
briety of his judgment. 

The solid merits of the deceased were set off by a 
bland and gracio's demeanor. His manners, like 
his principles and feelings, were of a gentleman, in 


ty.” ‘Phe old society of Friends” 


the convention. 


Among the meditated schemes of| every sense of the term; aptly illustrating the old non 
usefulness defeated by his death, was a narrative of| remark, that ‘‘politeness is benevolence in trifles.” 
his tour, principally but not entirely in reference to 
the state of medical science in the countries he had 
Jtus difhcult toappreciate the loss which 
the literature of the profession has sustained, in not 


This politeness he exhibited towards all without dis- intervals, for the last two weeks in 


tinction of grade; for he looked up to no man, how- 
ever high in station, as being therefore above him, 
and he looked down on no good man, however hum- 
ble, as being below him. But his politeness was at 
ar immeasurable distance from ostentation; and in 
the pursuit or defence of what he believed to be 
right, his course was unswerving, as his manner was 
conciliatory. 

This hasty notice would be even more imperfect 
than it mu-t be, without some allusion to Dr. Sew-| 


the right of the elective franchise, 





friend. But to do more than allude to these promi- | vered by Park Godwin on the object 


grief too deep, and yet too fresh, to be approached. 


a commanding figure, though, during the late years) it is under circumstances calculated 
of his life, it was somewhat bent by disease. 


| and when he was interested in a subject, the move- 


quickeuing eye. 

The death of a citizen so eminent, and so beloved, 
overspread with gloom the city where he had resid- ; and 
ed for nearly a quarter of a century. By no portion | OE song are to report to-day, 
of the community was the bereavement more keen- | 2@JOUFHNCO- 
ly felt, than by tie members of the learned profes-| 
sion of which he was a shining light. Ata meeting} = 
of the medical faculty of the Columbian College | statement of the board shuwe 


takes of the character of slavery. 


—— 


PresBYTERIAN Boarp oF Missi0N 


Some 
nounced to them by Professor Thomas, in feeling | 169 71. Balance in the treasury, 


and eloquent terms; and resolutions expressive of | Had been printed and circ rigs 
their affliction and respect were passed by the mem- | Chronicle, 6,240 as * wala 
bers. On the same day, the students of the medi-| '¥7” 14,200 ee W tern Africa, an 
cal department of the college held a meeting and | 4% Ladin jemes, W esters 
passed similar resolutions. On the following, the| 
faculty of the Columbian College held a meeting at) iB . 
which similar resolutions were adopted; the Medica! already rats grea 4 pape! onan 
Society of the District of Columbia also assembled, "@40"S - we OOFG,., OP 

and like proceedings were had by the students of the; 4utg the evening. 

college. ‘The public grief was attested by the) om 
mounring multitude, which followed thecorpse tothe; American Seaman’s Friend 


d 


v’clock on Friday afternoon, 11th April, from the versary of the society was 
Wesleyan Chepel, where the religious ceremonies of the last year’s efforts was. ad 
| were performed, and an appropriate and impressive port. ‘Phere are now In ——" 
address was made by the Rev. Mr. Wutson: after: churches where divine service ye pr 
which, the remains were conveyed to the Methodist’ ed, and where the seaman hus alway 
| Episcopal burying ground. The pumber of persons of attending. 








year more thanat any other time— 
the family of bees, they are apt to “swap, 
vernal year, is left to naturalists to decide 
it is, the month of May is likely to earn th 


had in the sing!e city of Baltimore, three 

ble “National Presidential Conventions,» 
state, county, district, and ward conventions 
The whole Union was alive ard in motion y 
heated political excitement, which \ as kept Up from 
that time until the November elections quieted dows 


In person, Dr. Sewaru was tall, and originally of | result of the present system of labor 
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held on the day of his discease, that event was an. | past year to be $02,672 yo huang Qu3 13. 
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May. Yet there is avundance of convocatiyns to 
maintain the appellation of convention month. The 
fullow ing brief notices of some of their vroceed, 

belong tu the history of the day. There is much, 
interesting incident as well as of statistics in the gp 


Tue Inrimer Convention, assembled at th 
Colixeum, New York, on Sunday the 4ih instant, 
Phe Tribune says that about SUU persons were pre 
official connexion with that institution, regularly at- sent, of whom hall were delegates,—ten of tne state 
Judge Heriteil,o 
New York, was appointed president; Win. C. Bel 
of Keatucky, and nine others from different sta 


Massachusetts 


as secretary, (with two assistants,) and Thoma 
to keep it within its appropriate orbit, and to pre- Thompson, of N. York, as treasurer. Robert Owe 

the “sucialist,” being loudly caiied for, addressed th 
He disliked the appellation of “Infidel 
and recommended as a better name that of “Friend 
of Universal Mental Freedom and Unlimited Caar 


would prute 


against such an appropriation of so much of the 
cognomen, as would make it difficult to discrimina 
Jonn A. Collins, the socialist and a number ol “I 
dies and gentlemen,” partook in the proceedings qm 


A Coxorep Coxvention has been in session 


New York, 


consult as to the best means to vbiain a change il 
constitution of that state in favor of granting lhe 


with prope 


qualification, in the contemplated state conveuli 
The Sun says: Pheir proceedings have been wa 
ed with extraordinary prudence, and much abil 
and judgment have been evinced by many 0! 
members in the discussion of the question presented 


Tue Nationa, Rerorm Association. The 
ALL as a kind and affectionate kinsman, and faithful | sociation met at Clinton Hall; au address was 
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nent features of his character might touch harshly on| ton, to promote social reform, the agitation ot 
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<— jor boarders, and during the past 3 years the 
3.916 va . been 11,008 The number of those 
ymoet voluntarily stopped their allowance of grog 
have ships is surprising; in one instance the 
390 out of 302. The Seaman’s Bank 

gs, in the city. has now on deposit more than 
for >" aullion of dollars mostly belonging to seamen. 
half a ts of the society for the past year have 
The or 3225 expenditures, $18,178, and if the funds 
been Uf the auxiliary societies were included, the 
one would be over $75,000. The exercises were 


peculiarly interesting. 


was 


Tas ForsiaN EvAnGevicaL Sociery, met in an- 
roonvention in Dr. Mason’s church, Bleecker 
ee New York. The Rev. Dr. Bacon preached 


the annual sermon. 


Tus New York Biase Soctery, held their annual 
eeting at the Tabernacle, New York. This socie- 
“ sport, that they have put into circulation 175,000 
vies and testaments, in 18 different languages.— 
rere were 6.973 bibles and 6.9U8 testaments, dis- 
tributed during the last year, being 5,000 more than 
the previous year. During the half year just ex- 
‘red, 6.997 bibles an! testaments have been,distri- 
buted. Receipts during the year ending November 


Jast, §7.071. 


Tae AMericaN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, held their 
ayniversary atthe ‘Tabernacle, New York, on the 


fib instant. q 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, presided—a large audience 


attended of a mixed character. The following are 


pit extracts of the proceedings. 

Wendell Phillips, of Boston, submitted a resolu- 
ion to the effect ‘‘that as the only exodus for the 
lave population of the United States from their 
pndage was through a dissolution of the Union and 
he overthrow of the organizations called Christian 
hurches, the Aimerican Anti-Slavery society re- 
siced in the signs and would co-operate in the pro- 

ction of both these most desirable events.” 

“Mr. Phillips sustained this resolution in a long 
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found a notice of proceedings in New York, by the 
Anti-Slavery society, in which it will be observed. 
the church and the Union are very strongly assailed. 
Now as to the church, we have no fears for that, as 
we are told that “the gates of hell shail not prevail 
against it.”? But the gates of hell may prevail against 
the Union, and prevail by means so small, as to be 
overlooked when most operative to injury. We 
have deemed it a duty always to censure any refe- 
rence to the alternative of disunion, whether made 
in the south, on account of the tariff, or in the east, 
with regard to Texas or slavery. We like rot the 
time. She who parleys in her honor 1s destroyed — 
The union of the states is not to be separated by 
violent convulsion, but undermined by the constant 
operation of those whose positions seem to excite no 
fears. They lavor like coral worms, out of sight, 
and out of notice, until some gallant ship is wrecked 
upon the dangerous shoals they heave up. These 
sinall cries, these petty denunciations, are not so 
harmless as many think, and like small fires, they 
may run together at some time, and become a de 
structive burning. It is the duty of the public press, 
while it notices the efforts of any class of citizens at 
disurion, to mark with emphatic disapproval the trea- 
sonable proceedings. 

Baptist Anniversaries AT Provipence. The 
second day’s meeting of the Home Mission society 
was taken up in the discussion of Dr. Welch’s reso- 
lution<, declaring it inexpedient to employ slave- 
holders as missionaries. and of a substitute by Dr. | 
Maginnis, providing for the peaceable dissolution of | 
the society. No decision was made at the hour of 


> 


niversary of the American Bible Society ‘vas cele- 
brated in New York on Thursday morning—the Hon. 
John Cotton Smith, of Connecticut, presiding. Dur- 
ing the past year seventy new auxiliaries have been 
formed. The receipts last year were $169,222, an 
increase of $12,212 over the preceding year. Allof 
this sum has been expended, and a small debt has 
been incurred. There have been issued in the course 
of the past year 429,092 bibles and testaments from 
the society’s Depository, besides those published 
abroad at the society’s expense. The aggregate 
issues of the society, since its formation, are stated 
at four million thirteen thousand and three hundred 
and fifty-two. Fourteen agents are now employed. 

The board have remitted $13,892 for publishing 
the scriptures abroad. These grants have been made 
for France, Switzerland, Turkey, Syria, Persia, 
Northern [ndia, and the Sandwich Islands. Address- 
es were made by the venerable president. Dr. Black, 
of New York, Rev. Mr. Sheldon, of Ohio, Rev. J. 
Todd, of Massachusets, and otheus. 


Anncat Exursition AND Concert oF THE PuPiLs 
oF THE Buiinp Asytum or New York, which took 
place on Wednesday afternoon, is said to have been 
deeply interesting. While the :udience was assem- 
bling, Mr. Robert Elder, a pupil, played a voluntary 
on the organ, which was followed by a grand march 
by the band, (all blind.) Portions of scripture were 
then read from raised copies, and examinations took 
place, in geography, astronomy, chemistry, history, 
&c., and the replies in every case were prompt, and 
evinced a perfect acquaintance with the different 








adjournment. 
he debate was resumed on the following day, | 
when the resolutions of Dr. Maginnis were adopted. | 
A committee was appointed to report a plan of sepa- | 
ration. The committee consisted of the Rev. Drs. | 
Maginnis, Wayland, and Sears, Rev. Messrs. Tucker, | 
Webb, and Taylor, and the Hon. J. H. Duncan, of | 
Haverhill, Mass. 
The report of the committee was accepted yes-| 
terday. It provides for the amicable separation of | 





subjects. 


THe New York Srare Conronization Sociery. 
The thirteenth anniversary was he!d on Wednesday 
evening. The whole amount of funds collected du- 
ring the last year was, according to the annual re- 
port. $5,756. being an increase of $2,797 over the 
the receipts of the previous year; the balance re- 
maining in the treasury is about¢! 000. An address 


diress. He rejoiced thatthe bonds of Union which | the society, leaving the charter at the north and se- was delivered by the Rev. Wm. McLain, of Wash- 
have hitherto been so strong, were gradually becom- curing the just proportion of the funds of the socie- | ington, secretary of the American Colonization so- 
g Weaker; that the dissolution of the Union was/ ty to the south. The separation has not been effect- | ciety. 


jw talked ofas a light matter. But upon the church 
ow resied the responsibility of retardmg the pro. 
ress Of the anti-slavery cause. The influence of 
e pulpit was one of the greatest barriers of free- 
lon. The clergy of New England exert an almost 
mupotent influence over the people of their charge, 
nd so long as this is the case the slave cannot be free. 
This people have not begun to be Christians; they 
fe butanemoty shell, unfitfor use. But the texas 
hovement Was beginning to arouse the American 
ople. The death of the Union alone could sunder 
he bonds of the slave. 

Miss Jane Hitchcock was next introduced to the 
udience, and proceeded in a strain of invective 
gainst the constitution of the United States and its 
amers, Whom she pronounced to be the worst of 
rants, and that Satan himself aided them to con- 


we that instrument. The north, she argued, by. 
porting the constitution and renewing that sup-| 
portevery year at the ballot box, effectually promotes | 


Mery. ‘The slaves dare not rise and assert their 
‘rly because they know that thes north equally 
- he south are pledged to put them down.” 
MCincinnati on the 11th of June: 

' he correspondence of the Boston Chronicle, pub- 
Med by the editor of the Emancipator, gives the 
» Wing version of the proceedings: 


oy 
a morning the American Anti-Slavery socie- 
" ot th the Tabernacle; Francis Jackson, presi- 
hot more eax al in the chair. The house was 
omen 9 haif filled, and that chiefly by persons 
tory ron Curlosily. A report was read, setting 
2 A agent of the members for coming out 
litical mov. and governments, th-ir opposition to 
epee caatabe and their desires and efforts 
Mane ution of the Union. A Mr. Sanderson, 
h Meeting ae Massachusetts, briefly addressed 
Bin. of Bort & was followed by Wendell Phillips, 
Et elo me. ina long speech, by no means want- 
iio 1a, and beauty, but filled with loose 
churches. « ideas, His unsparing denunciations 
M Over with ep, and governments, were gild- 
ae, and m ee polish and beauty of lan- 
PY the admixt © less unpalatable to the audience 
Mliet hima, 5 ure of many flowers of imagination. 
Nut on why Poke a lady whose name I did not learn, 
itetnes,  AOby Kelly’s mantle of sarcasm and 
YESS Seeing 
; ms to have fully descended.” 


n 
he UNiled § 


proceeding ‘ales Gazette, msertiung a report of 


’ ] of th i a8 ‘ ; -15 , 4 ; 
om | 5 is association, slightly varying 
hea ove, adds: p SHBNIY ying 


“et part of this moraing’s paper, will be 


ere is to be a national anti-slavery convention, | 


ed, but the way foi it has been prepared The board | 
are not restricted in their choice of missionaries, 


| though it is understood that no slaveholders will be) 
| appointed. 


| On Wednesday was held the triennial convention | 
of the general board of foreign missions of the deno- | 
| mination. 
The receipts of the treasury for the financial year | 
ending April tst, 1845, have Seen as follows: From | 
| legacies and donations by mdividuals, churches and | 
; auxiliary societies, $71,876 20; from the generat | 
| government and other societies, $10,400; from Mis- | 
isionary Mag zine, $26 75; expenditures $94,785 28; 
|excess of expendiiures above receipts, $12 482 33; 
‘debt at tne close of Jast year, 27 706 16; present debt | 
/$40,188 40. The number of missions under the di- | 
‘rection of the | 
Board is 
Number of stations and out-stations, 13 
% ‘* missionaries and assistant mis- 
sionaries 109 | 
(of whom 42 are preachers,) native 
Number of preachers and assistants, 123 | 
“ ‘© churches, 79 
‘* baptisms reported, 2,593 | 
‘¢ church members, more than 
‘* schools, 
‘© scholars, about 


joined the missions during the year, and four preach- 


or other cause. 

The Rev. Mr. Dean, late a missionary in China 
made a brief statement to the board of the results 
of his mission. He had with him a Chinese—one of 
his converis—-who appeared ia the costume of his 
country, and sang a verse of a hymn in his native 
language. 

The Baptist Publication and Sabbath School socie- 
ty had its meeting on Thursday P. M. The regular 
reports were made and addresses delivered. 

The discourse before the board of foreign missions 
was delivered on Wednesday evening by the Rev. 
Mr. Ide of Philadelphia. 


Tue Baptist Sournern Convention. The pro- 
ceedings of the Southern Baptist convention, con- 
vened at Augusta, Georgia, of delegates from Mary- 
land, Virginia, the Carolinas, Kentucky, &c. for the 
purpose of promoting a separate organization of the 
church for the south, reach us by the southern 
mails. Their progress in their object will be duly 
noticed. 





5,000 | 
1,350 | 


Two preachers and three female assistants, have | 


Sratistics or Wesrevism. The following, 
though not belonging to our country, may be appro- 
priately placed along side of our annual reports. 

The Wesleyan says “there are 426 circuits in 
Great Britain, and 1,120 itinerant and supernumera- 
ry preachers, averaging 2 2-3 to each circuit. There 
are 14,413 local preachers averaging 315 to each 
circuit. The number of sermons delivered weekly 
by itinerant and supernumerary preachers is 3.95], 
or 205,442 in the year. The number of sermons by 
local preachers weekly is 11,641 or 705,332 in the 
year. The number of miles annually travelled by 
itinerant preachers (exclusive of special journeys 
and conference) is 319,091. Numbers of miles an- 
nually travelled by local preachers 2,947,448. Total, 
three millions two hundred and sixty-one thousand 


g jone hundred and forty miles; or a distance equal to 
|, one hundred and thirty times the circumference of the 


globe. 


A Scuismatic Mormon Convention. We find the 
following account in the Pitisburg Advertiser of the 
7th instant. 


More Mormon Fanaticism. Very few of our rea- 
ders we presume are aware that Pittsburg is the 
centre of a very important and extensive branch of 
the Mormon delusion, and that Grand Councils and 


; -conventions and quorums are held here. and that 
ers and female assistants have been removed by death | ¢, . ' ea 


mi-monthly paper is published. The head of this 
_ branch of these modern imposters is Sidney Rigdon, 
| who was well known in this region, as a Baptist 
‘preacher, before he united his fortunes with those 
|of Joe Smith. Since the death of the Jatter, Rig- 
‘don has fallen out with the “council of twelve,” 
| who now rule at Nauvoo, and was forcibly compelled 
| to leave the ‘city of thieves.’ We do not under- 
| stand exactly the nature of the quarrel, but believe 
| that Rigdon, who was one of the three members of 
the high presidency,—Joe and Hiram Smith, being 
the other two,—on the death of the Smiths, consi- 
dered himself of the highest power and authority 
among the “Saints.” The “council of twelve,” the 
next in authority, not relishing this, usurped the su- 
preme power, asserting that as the quorum of presi- 
dents was broken, it could not be restored. They 
therefore expelled Rigdon, and have maintained their 
power to the present. Many of the “Saints,” how- 
ever, have rallied around Rigdon, who has establish - 
ed himself in this city, and has lately received so 
many new revelations that he bids fair to rival Joo 
Smith himself. 





American Bisie Society. The twenty-ninth an- 
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A friend has given us a copy of thee Mormon pa- 
per published in this eity, which is called the * Mes- 
senger and Advocate,” of date May Ist, from which 
we learn that a ‘‘conference of the Church of Christ,” 
as it is denominated, has been held in this city, com- 
mencing on the 6th of April, and ending on the 11th. 
By this ‘tconference,” the “Kingdom of God,” as 
these fanatics say, was organized in this city. From 
a portion of the proceedings of this body we append 
a few extracts, to show our readers that quite as 
strange things are enacted in this enlightened age as 
ever took place in the darkest eras. On Monday, 
the 7th of April, the “Kingdom of God” was organ- 
ized, and the editor does not forget to tell us, 1t was 
the very day on which the great earthquake took 
place in the city of Mexico. On Wednesday, the 9th, 
the following extraordinary proceedings are said to 
have taken place: 


“‘ Wednesday afternoon, 2 o'clock. 

“Conference met pursuantto adjournment, and 
was called to order by Austin Cowles; the first presi- 
dency and the high quorum entered and took their 
seats. President Rigdon arose and read hymn on 
page 104, ‘‘arise, arise, with joy survey,” which was 
sung by the conference. 

After which, President Rigdon said, since the 
commencement of this conference, J have had one 
unceasing desire, deep and intense, that was, to have 
the matter forever put-at rest, whether God would 
accept our work. The Spirit whispered to me this 
morning to set apart some brethren, and consecrate 
them to God, in a room in my own house, which | 
did; (which was the reason I was not with you this 
morning.) and after the washing and anointing and 
the Patriarehial seal, as the Lord had directed me, 
we kneeled, and in solemn prayer we asked God to 
accept the work we had done; during the time of 


prayer there appeared over our heads, in the room, | 


aray of light forming a hollow square, inside of 
which, stood a company of heavenly messengers, 
each with a banner in his hand, with their eyes look- 
ing downward upon us, their countenances expres- 
sive of the deep interest they felt in what was then 
passing on the earth; there also appeared heavenly 
messengers on horseback with crowns upon their 
heads, and plumes floating in the air, dresssed in 
glorious attire, until hike Elisha, we cned in our 
hearts, “the chariots of Jsrael, and: the horsemen 
thereof; even my little son of fourteen years of age 
saw the vision, and gazed with great astonishment, 
saying, that he thought his imagination was running 
away with him, alter which he arose and lifted our 
hands to heaven in holy convocation to God, at 
which time, was shown an angel in heaven register- 
ing the acceptance of our work, and the decree of 
the Great God, that the kingdom 1s ours, and we 
shall prevail; my anxieties, therefore, in relation to 
our work in organizing the kingdom, and the accept- 
unce of that organization, by our heavenly Father, are 
now forever at rest. 

Elder Wm E. McLellin, then arose and bore testi- 
mony to the manifestation to the power of God in 
the heavenly vision; he then gave the substance of a 


° : | 
revelation given this morning relative to the open- | 


ing ceremony of the consecration; after which he 
kneeled and dedicated the conference by prayer. He 
then arose, and said, brethren, | wish to say some 
things to you which will benefit you on the present 
occasion; he set forth in aclear manner, the prin- 


ciples which constitute the fulness of human happi- | 


ness, giving much important instruction in relation 
to it. 


President Rigdon then proceeded to ordain Hiram 
Falk and Curtis Hodges to the office of High Priesis, 
After which several bottles of oil were presented and 
consecrated to the Lord. 

The next day, April 10th, ever memorable on ac- 
count of our great fire, was spent in ‘twashings’’ and 
‘‘anointings,” and *“‘consecrations,” &c., until noon. 
In the afternoon, at 2 o’clock, the “conference” met 
again. At this time tue fire was raging in fearful 
sublimity. Wehere copy the proceedings of that 
afiernoon, together with the nutice taken of the 
fire, that our readers may know to whom they are 


indebted, according to these men, that the fire was | 


stayed: 

**The washing and anointing was continued until 
all the official members preseut were anointed. Af- 
ter having finished the anointing, President Rigdon 
read a hymn which was sung; after which all the 


quorums took their seats in proper order, to receive | 
The Patriarch then proceed- | 
ed to place his seal upon their heads, sealing upon | 


their Patriarchal! seal. 


them all the promises and prophesyings pronounced 


upon them, during their washing and anoimling, com- | 


mencing with the quorum of the twelve; next in or- 
der came the presidents of the stake at Pittsburg, 
andthe high council. After these quorums had re- 
ceived their Patriarchal seal, the conlereace adjourn- 


ed until to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock. Benediction 
by president S. Rigdon.” 

This was the aiternoon of the great fire which de- 
solated our city. While we were thus organizing the 
kingdom of our God, and consecrating the officers 
thereof, to the most High, our city was fast laying in 
ruins by the violence of fire; and our friends and 
neighbors in the midst of sorrow, distress, and con- 
fusion, were flying for their lives, amidst the ragings 
of the devouring elements, to places of safety, and 
leaving their all to perish in the common ruin. In 
the closing prayer, for the adjournment, President 
Rigdon presented before the Lord the deep distress 
and great calamity which wae then befalling the in- 
habitants of the city; presenting before the heavens 
the widow and the fatherless, and the sufferings and 
deep afflictions that were overwhelming our city; 
praying God to stey the violence of fire, that our 
whole city be not laid in ruins—in which prayer the 
conference joined with all the feelings of their soul. 
During this prayer, an escort of heavenly messen- 
gers that had hovered around us during the time of 
this conference, were seen leaving the room, the 
course of the wind was instantly changed, and the 
violence of the flames was stayed, ‘‘and our city 
saved from an entire overthrow.” 

So. these fanatics quietly pursued their mumme- 
ries while the city was consuming. The claims of 
humanity, the terrible sublimity of the spectacle, 
could not withdraw them from the practice of their 
impious ceremonies. Our citizens would have 
thanked them to have sent their ‘escort of heavenly 
/messengers’ a little sooner, and not have waited 
until the fairest part of our city was laid in ashes, 
and many lives had fallen a sacrifice to the devouring 
element. 

Our readers are probably disgusted with what we 
have already given them of this specimen of the sad 
weakness and knavery of human nature. On the 
last day of the session of this body, each day of 
which was made up of blasphemous mummery, it 
/was ordained that the Patriarch should have fifty cents 

for each blessing he delivered. He did not forget 
the means of “raising the wind.” The following is 
|also gravely ‘old: 
| Wm. E. McLellin then arose, and related to the 
conference the substance of a revelation given to 
himself and Joseph M. Cole, on last evening, while 
in their room at the house of president S. Rigdon, 
after having offered up solemn prayer tu God, w hich 
was relative to the bones of the said Joseph M. Cole; 
it having been shown in a previous vision, that bru- 
ther Cole should be slain before the coming of the 
Savior. 
_ brother McLellin, that he should enter into a cove- 
nant with brother Cole to carry his bones with him, 
as the bones of Joseph were carried out of Egypt, 
until the kingdom of God shall meet Jesus upon 
mount Olivet; that there his bones might with the 
bones of his brother and namesake, who was carried 
thither out of Egypt, come forth together in the morn 
of the resurrection, to partake in the triumph and 
glories of the kingdom of God.” 

Our readers will bear with us, if we copy the 
closing proceedings of this famous convocation.— 
| After various proceedings are related, among which 
‘are the confirming of “two sisters’? who had been 
baptized the evening previous, the account pro- 
' ceeds: 
| The Book of Mormon was then received as the 
word of God, by the unanimous vote of the confe- 
) rence. 
| ‘The Book of Doctrine and Covenants was also re- 
ceived asa revelation from God, containing the patlern 
for the organization of tis church, by the uNanimous 
| vote of the conference. 
| The conference then stood upon their feet, with 
| their hands lifted to heaven, and received the holy 
convocation, presenting the covenants which they 

had entered into, before Gud, and all the work they 
had done, asking God to register it in heaveh, and 
place his seal of approbation upon the great work 
they bad done before him; which the Lord did, and 
| bore testimony by his Spirit, that he had accepted 
their work, and placed his seal upon it. 
Kider J. M. Cole then related to the conference a 
i vision of heaven, shown to him last fall, giving a his- 
tory of all the important events which shall transpire 
in the world until the Savior comes. 





Conference adjourned to meet in this city, on the | 


6th of April, 1846. 
SIDNEY RIGDON, President. 
Wm. E. M’Lellin, Joseph M. Cole, George W, 
Robinson, Secretaries. 


Merunopist Episcopa, Convention met at Louis- 
| ville, Kentucky, un the Ist of May, 1845, for the 
| purpuse of considering the propriety of the southern 
| members of the church separating from the northern 
members, and organizing a goutherp church under 


! 


| 





— 


which bishops (and perhaps other i d 
members) will be allowed to hold slaves ie an 
For preliminary arrangements the 
Pierce, of Georgia, was called to the Peas D 
| 


invoked the Throne of Grace, asked the Diving 
le led 
Pure, 
ni 


ings, and read an appropriate portion 9 
The Rev. T. N. Ralston, of Kenty 
ciating as secretary, and proceeded to call 8 off 
ference in order, beginning with Kentycy the 
were found to be present eighty two inte 1 
the one hundred and two that had been i 
The following gentlemen responded eel 
certificates of election in due form, 

Kentucky Conference. H.B. Bascom D 
ward Stevenson, H. H. Kavanaugh, B. T. 
Wm. Gunn, G. W. Taslor. G. W. Brush | 
rison, B. H. M’Cown, J. King 
Ralston. 

Missouri Conference. A. Monroe, Jesse Gr 
Glanville, W. Browning, W. Patton, JH. Linn 
Juhnson, and J. Boyle. am 

Holston Conference. Creed Fulton, 
T. Springfield, R. M. Stevens, and T. Sull; 

Virginia Conference. TT Crowder, J. Early, W 
Smith, D. D., L. M. Lee, H. B. Cowles, pg Do 
gett, A. Penn, and A. Dibrell. ve 

North Carolina Conference. S. 8. Bryant, J 
Brame, H. G. Leigh, B. ‘I. Blake, P. Doub, andj 
J. Carson. ' 

Memphis Conference. M. Brock, G.W.D. Har; 
W. M’Mahan, T. Joyner, A. Davidson, W. L. Ms 
ister, and T. Smith. , 

Tennessee Conference. KR. Paine, D. D., J. 
M’Ferren, A. L. P. Green, FE. Pitts, A. F. py 
kill, J. W. Hanner, J. Boucher, T. Maddin, F. 
Ferguson, and R, L. Andrews. 

Mississippi Conference. L. Campbell. 

Arkansas Conference. John Harrell, J. Custer, 
F. Truslow, and J. C. Parker. 

Indian Mission Conference. 
E. T. Peery. 

South Carolina Conference. W. Capers, D.D 


f ser} 
eky. 


D..F 
Croiie 
ish, J.¢. ’ 
, J. James, and 


T. K. Catley 


D. B. Cumming, a 





The revelation had required on the part of 


Ww. M. Wightman, H.A. C. Waiker, S. Dunwood 
|B. English, W. Smith, S. W. Capers, and R. 
| Body. 

| Georgia Conference. 


J. W. Glenn, J. E. Evans, Anthony, J. B. Payp 
| A. B. Longstreet, LL. D., and J. Brong. 
Florida Conference. P.P. Smith, and T.C. Be 
ning. 
| Alabama Conference. J. Hamilton, D. D., J. Bo 
ling, D. D., T.O. Summers, T. H. Capers, E. V.L 
ivert, and E. Callaway. 
Texas Conference. L. Fowler, and F. Wilson. 
Dr. Capers remarked with some delicacy that 
| would like to see one or the other of the vener 
| ble superintendents present (Bishops Soule and A 
'drews,) occupy the chair. He knew of no Meth 
| dist meeting, from a general conference to a lead 
‘meeting, or 2 class meeting, where the bishops hs 
‘not aright to preside. He said in substance, th 
| they claimed to be Methodists, and had no revol 
| tionary purposes toaccomplish; but on the contrary 
‘ever wished to maintain and carry out Methods 
in its true and legitimate doctrines, discipline, 3 
'economy. Dr. Longstreet offered the following 


| solution: 


| Resolved, That the bishops of the Methodist Ep 
;copal Church, now in attendance, be requested 
| preside over the meeting from day to day acco 
| ing to such arrangements as may best suit their co 
venience. 

| Drs. Capers. Longstreet, Payne, Rev. - 
‘Crouch, Rev. J. Early, and the Rev. T. String . 
advocated the resolution, which was passe una 
| mously. 

| Bishop Soule arose and responded, that he , 
| greatly gratified at this manilestation of the 3 
will and confidence of his brethren, and erg 
| sentiment his colleague fully concurred with a 
They, however, wished to postpone a definite 
till next morning. 
| The residue of this day’s session seems to have be 
| devoted to the ordinary business of the meeting: 

| After a nizht’s reflection, and consultation 
| associate bishops, on the convention ary 5 
second morning, Bishop Soule addressed, son 

| very feeling strain, and took the chair; DY 
'drews and Morris attending. 

A debate of some length occurre terial 
ploying reporters. It seems to have sg Soul 
by ihe convention unanimously asking ?™ 
for a copy of his address, for publication: 

The president announced the comm 
sions as follows, viz; 

South Carolina conference—W m, Capers 

Georgia conference—J, KH. Evavs. 

Virginia conference—Thos. Crowder. 

Texas conférence—L. Fowler. 

Massouri conference —Thos Joanso” 


J. Borring, L. Pierce, D.D 


| 
' 
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~entuelty conference—H. H. Kavanaugh. 


onference—C. Fulton. 

ens conference—A. L. P. Green. 

Te rth Carolina conference—B. T. Blake. 

iets conference—W., McMahan. 

Mississippi conference—S. W. Speer. 

Alabama conference—E. Calloway. 

Florida conference—P. P. Smith. 

indian Mission conference—E. T. Peery. 

Arkansas CON ference—John Harrell. 

Reports, memorials, &c., were called for, and Mr. 
Wightman presented an appeal from the Rev. Wil- 
ham Burke, of Cincinnati, to all the annual confer- 


ences; which was referred lo the committee on or- 
’ 


ization. { 
ar Crouch presented sundry memorials from the 


Lexington, Hardinsburg, and Augusta districts, Ken- 
weky conference, which were referred to the same 
tee. 

OT ruslow presented a similar paper from 
patesville, Arkansas. Mr. Green, of Missouri, Mr. 
Kavanaugh, of Kentucky, and Mr. Stevenson, of 
Kentucky, presented documents of the same kind, 
which were all referred to the committee on organi- 
ation. 

Puaiiy. May 5. Bishop Soule in the chair—de- 
yotional exercises by Dr. Winans. 

Dr. Winans submitted the following resolution, 
which he moved to refer to the committee on organi- 

tion: 

Resolved, That the committee on organization be 
instructed to inquire whether or not anything has 
trasspired during the past year to render it possible 
fomaintain the unity of the Methodist Episcopal 
church under the same general conference jurisdic- 
tion, without the ruin of southern Methodism. 

Asthis resolution involves some very important 
considerations, Dr. W. said he wished to accompany 
he motion for its reference with some remarks.— 
Necessity, he said, can only justify the meeting of this 
onventiun; expediency could not. He assumed that 


al the close Of the fate geveral conference this neces- | 


iy did exist, nor did he deem it necessary for him 
10 adduce any testimony to establish the tact. He 
aid slavery was SO inlerwoven with the texture of 
jullern Sucielty that it was impossible for any one 
disenlangie 1, hor can any religious society avoid, 
it would, cunuection with this institution. It is 
kv true, ual public Opinion rallies around this in- 
luulun with greal jJeajousy, and that he who comes 
Ollie suuth or jives in the slavevolding states, and 
rays himself against slavery, disquaities himself 
Mw exercising auy itluence whatever. Ile who 
vuid uppuse slavery can have no influence in the 
Ui ClVilly, politically, or ecciesiasticaliy. 
He advericd lo Une tact, thal, to this day, the ill- 
Ndged cuurse of Bishop Cuke on the suvject is felt 
Wel disddvalitageou-ly lo the interests of southern 
leibodism. J he imteresis put in peril were ool mere- 
) those conuected with the preachers. They could 
ave vure tne OUlrage Upon their rights which the 
Wuiol the majority Nad perpetrated. Ji was uot 


separale- as it will be—we will hold the property of 
the church. He entertained no doubt of the validity 
of vur rights; and the man who would swerve from 
his duty from property considerations, would prove 
recreant to the interest of his trust, and deserves to be 
branded with infamy. 

Propositions for reconciliation. Whence do they 
come? From the north? Ifso, what are the terms? 
Submit to mother church! The north is made up of 
far seeing Yankees. They have made no proposi- 
tions, or if they have, they have been very sparing in 
those propositions. ‘They have condemned Bishop 
Andrew's connexion with slavery, and tu this we 
must submit. And what do they offer as the remn- 
neration for the injury inflicted on the south? That) 
no abolitionist should be made a bishop! Great conces-| 
sion!! He had no obiection to an abolition bishop, if 
he be a prudent abvlitionist. He may come to the | 
south with his abolitionism flaming in his heart 7tll | 
his bones ache, yet if he wili be discreet, keeping | 
his sentiments to himself—and he will consult his 
prudence when in the south—he will do us no barm. 
But who is an abolitionist? You may place your 
‘magnifying glass upon him, but you cannot take 

his dimensions—he is like the French fashion, always 
| changing. 

Another term of compromise. It has been pro- 
posed that the Methodist Episcopal church should 
not medle with the subject of slavery. This has 
caused the shout of “glory.” Yet, this proposition 
is not fiom the north. The north will give no such 
pledge. Dr. Winans, said that he knew that they 
would never rest until slavery was driven from the | 
church, if the Union be preserved or maintained.— | 
But we are admonished to pause. He would ask for | 
what? He could see no prospect of a retraction upon | 
ihe part of the north. He would be willing to wait, 
twenty years—to lie down in his grave, if he could | 
believe that, finally, the difficulty could be amicably | 
settled. He had however, not seen any indication of | 
a better state of things. The last document in the) 
Western Christian Advocate shows more determined | 
opposition than ever. I[t has been suggested that we 
should wait for another general conference and con-| 











them in by vote. To whip them by numbers was | 
impossible. They understand how to secure aum-| 
bers. They can manufacture a full four weeks’ circuit | 
out of two little appointments. No, sir, we can out} 
speak them, but they will always be able to out vote, 
jus. We cannot concilate them. They wili not re-| 
| pent. Postpone action until another general confer- | 
‘ence, and they will take it for granted that we have | 
yielded the question; will take heart, and look confi- | 
dently to our submission in all things. 

Let your committee investigate the matter, and 1f| 
they can see a speck as large as a man’s hand in the | 
religious horizon, we will shout “glory,” and, like | 
Elijah, we will wait for the rain. We would waitil, 
we could see the last prospect of repentance in our! 
northern brethren. Could the connectional union be | 
preserved, and the south be saved at the same time, | 
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effect. It had united the south and west as one man 
—Ohio and Carolina standing side by side for an effi- 
cient superintendi ney as necessary to an effective 
itinerancy. This union of the west and south ena- 
bled them to put down the revolutionising scheme at 
those times, and preserve the Episcopacy from being 
controlled in the exercise of its functions by annual 
conferences. Since then abolitionism had sprung up 
and extended itself widely in the church from the 
east to the west. And it was a proof of its extent, 
and of its power where it extended, that the west in 
the free states had been severed from the south and 
southwest with New England to undo the south and 
southwest on account of slavery, but for the sake of 
this crusade on southern Methodist rights, as settled 
by the discipline, to give up the Epicopacy also, and 
degrade it to a mere office like that of an editor or 
book agent, created and to be dispensed with at the 
will of a general conference. 

This union of the west and north and east gave a 
majority against the south and southwest, which 
made it hopeless for them to remain under the same 
general conference jurisdiction. Both for our rights 
as Christian citizens of slaveholding states, and fur 
the preservation of an efficient itinerancy and the 
principles of our church government as the south, 
southwest, and west have all along maintained them 
till the last general conference, and the south and 
southwest, at least, must ever maintain them, he saw 
no shadow of hope but in a separate organization, 
on the basis provided in the justice and brotherly 
love which lingered in the final action cf the general 
conference, in their adoption of the report of their 
committee of nine. During the time of the discus- 
sions of the general conference every thing was put 
to hazard at the south. In Charleston the matter got 
into the papers in the shape of a crimination, if not 
denunciation of the southern delegates, for remain- 
ing, as mewbers of a body in such a discussion; and 
bad not the declaration of the southern delegates, and 
the provisional measures for separation come when 
they did, our missions in the low country would have 
been broken up at once. 

Mr. Crowder approved heartily of the resolution, 


ciliate the majority, or recruit our numbers and whip! and concurred in the views presented by the preced- 


ing speakers. 

The resoiution was then adopted unanimously, 

Mr. Drake offered the following resolution, viz: 

Resolved, That the committee on organization be, 
and are hereby instructed to inquire into the pro- 
priety of reporting resolutions, in case a division 
should take place, leaving the way open for reunion 
in terms which shal! not compromise the interest of 
the southern, and which shall meet, as far as may 
be, the views of the northern portions of the church. 

This resolution led to an animated discussion, in 
which Messrs. Drake, McFerrin, Early, Longstreet, 
and Siringfield took part, and, after haviag been 
changed from the form in which it was originally 
presented by the mover into that stated above, was 
adopted. 

Dr. W. A. Smith offered the following resolution, 


pn leeling—uul tbe wounded esprit du corps on | nothing on earth could give him such exalted plea-| which he begged to have laid on the table until to- 
parol the souihern delegates, wuich demauded isyre, such heart felt happiness. But the case was ab- | morrow: 


Wiuchuon. twas a cunvicltion tbat those oulrages 


isolutely hopeless, Dr. Winans concluded with an | 


Resolved by the delegates of the several annual con- 


oul ‘ f ‘ ; ue ; 2 . 
Udisquality them for then great and sole work; | able view ol the political bearing of the question.— | ferences in the south and southwestern states, in general 


Ne pltach ins 
wiry, 
Wain Wear tue Close of the general cunlerence. 
“ave tity Hol Veen Vurue OUl mM the Judgment then 
yen ihe voice which has come up iruin every 
iis suulliern Gouulry, Whether itis so. ‘I'he 


|jurious influence upon the Union of the states. On 
| the contrary he maintained that we should preserve | 
'the Union of the states by dividing the church. It, 
| would put a stop to the agilation of the slavery ques- | 


vi Guu’s word (hrougnout the southern | He declared his conviction that the division of the | convention assembled, ‘That we cannut sanction the 


(his Conviction had ied Ww their solemn | Methodist Episcopal church would not have any in- | action of the late general conference of the Metho- 


dist Episcopal church, on the subject of slavery, by 
remaining under the ecclesiastital jurisdiction of 
this body, without deep and lasting injury to the in- 
terests of the church and the country; we, therefore, 


lisWer Is ot . ~ , - . . , an .. s ‘ry ° | H 
s, iat it ihe delegates were al fault, il was | tion on religious grounds. ‘(he northern portion of the | hereby instruct the committee on organization that 


Ml ey bore su lolly aiid su palieniiy. 
Oe Judge 1M Lhis Case? 
MieveUL Ly Judge, 
Tilrougty lis 
WD ibvve it? 


© Cavuul hes 


wedium of passiun, prejudice, and 


milion, Has ; itate to proceed to a separate orgau- 
eh of thay $ anything transpired to Change the as 
W oI te eo lie last general conlerence? He 
D draw back? , an the soul eviaced any disposition 
Col tne we nyt tin N. Urieaus there is one mem- 
Maichez ay churca opposed lo division. a tae 
culdereuee o luere is one. Lu the w hole Mississip- 
euces re wee. Aud tweive out of the fiiteen 
re 


Me ul lungs, 


E The bs , 
. Loy seed, duestiont The cry has been raised, 
eh be yveras "we would forfeit our claims to the 
WE Wing a He would nol impugn the motives 
Med wot ihe) siarled ihe questiun, yet he appie- 
Cage suid danger, Oul supposing lucre 
MWe line on “lis Uperale on our tuids? Sup- 
We si.9 “fy Cullege, church, parsunage—ali 
ir, Wid Wat Geer us iruu carrying out 
t Whutevee lese considerations should have uo 
© WN these there 18 equily im our Courts vi 
bear we filed Dlales, awd lucy will be open 
4 this subject. If we ior a good cause 


Preseuled here present aboul the same | 


i thus be wrested (rom them. 


Dr. Capers had no objection to instructing the | 
| Committee as to the matter proposed, though he did 
| not doubt it would come under consideration in com- | 
[mittee without the instruction. He suggested a| 
|change in the wording of the motion to instruct, | 
which Dr. Winans accepted. And he proceeded to; 
remark, on the general subject, to the effect that | 
(there had always been troubles in the church by | 
‘conteations in the general conference—-that the his- | 
| tory of those contentions proved how important it 
| was to curb the action of bare majorities in that body. 
| He first took part in a general conference, after the, 
|compromise law of 1816 had settied the conflict on | 
islavery. But he ford a conflict scarcely less excil-| 
‘ing on the Eipiscopacy. This grew warmer, and ab- 
lsorved the Siavery question in the general coufer- 
leuces of 1824 and 1328. That controversy about the : 
_Episcopacy gave rest, for the time, to the southern 
/churches on the sudject of slavery, and parties were 





formed in the geveral conference sviely on the ground | 
of the Episcupal question, or, a3 it was commonly | 


calied, ‘the presiding elder question.” 
‘This question hau produced at least one other good 


Aud whois | church would be rid of their “connection with slave-| if, upon a carefui examiuhtion of the whole subject, 
Ave the uorthern papers ry,” and no room would be left for those agitators| they find that there is no reasonable ground to hope 
Whuse couductors View the mal-, who plead conscience. Their strougest weapon would! that the northern majority will recede from their 


position and give some sate guaranty for the future 
security of our civil and eclesiastical rights, that 
they report in favor of a separation from the eclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the said general conference. 
The conveationed adjourned. 

Fifth day— Tuesday, May 6. After prayers, some 
discussion took place in regard to the manner in 
which the proceedings of the convention were re- 
ported in some of the papers. A more eligible posi- 
lion was assigued the reporters to guard against er- 
rors. 

Dr. Boring, of Alabama, state! that a report had 
got oul thal t.e Alavana delezation was opposed to 
separation. it was oot true. They were not only 
in favor of separation, bul instructed to support it. 

Dr, Smith, of Virginia, rose in his place late in 


itie day and catled up the resolution which he, ia 


conjuction with Dr. Pierce, yesterday oifered, in- 

structing the coummuuitiee on organization to bring in 

a repurtiu favor of separation. Dr. Smith spoke 

for over two hours in a very plaiu, but eloquent 

+ Ne in suppurt ot the resolution which he offered. 
hen he ciused the convention adjouraed. 


Sixth day— Wednesday, May 7. Bishop Andrew in 
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the chair. The Rev. Mr. Crowder opened the con- 
vention with religious services. 

Bishop Soule entered and took the chair by reruest 
of Bishop Andrew. 

The consideration of the resolution offered on a’ 

revious occasion by Dr. Smith was resumed. Dr. | 
Pierce and Dr. Capers advocated the resolution, and | 
set forth with great earnestness, the absolute, unde-, 
niable irreversible necessity of an independent orga- 
nization. 

When Dr. Capers had closed, the convention ad- 
journed. 

Tne Merihopist Conrerence or New Jersey.—- 
Mount Holly, N. J., April 30, 1845. Our quiet town 
has been during the Jast week, a scene of unusual 
interest, owing to the sessicn of the annual confe- 
rence of the Methodist Episcopal church, which 
convened here Jast Wednesday. About one hundred 
and twenty clergymen of that denomination, from 
different parts of the state, are assembled here, to 
attend on the deliberations of the conference. Bi- 
shop Waugh, of Baltimore, presides, assisted by | 
Bishop Janes. Our citizens of various classes, man- 
ifest no small interest in the debates that occur from 
day to day, and in the religious services to which the 
evenings are devoted. ‘Tie statistics of the Metho- 
dist church in New Jersey, show its increase to have 
been very rapid during a few years past, and its pre- 
sent position to be in advance of any other denomi- 
nation. For the year 1844 they stand as follows: 

Itinerant ministers, 134 











Churches and chapels 254 
Sunday school scholars, 15,246 
Communicants, 32,157 


it is pleasing to see among the ministers called to- 
gether “ this occasion, some of those old veterans 
in the work of evangelizing, to whom the people in 
the more destitute and sparsely settled portion of 
our state owe so much for ther self-denying services 
in years gone by. If we were to judge by the ap- 
pearance of many of the young men who are com- 
ing forward to take their places, they will not be un- 
worthy to sustain the repution of their fathers. 
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CANALS AND RAIL ROADS, 


The impetus in favor of the constructing means 
for transportation which is at this moment exerted, 
has never before been equalled. The advantage de- 
rived to communities by having canals and railroads, 
are more generally appreciated, and no community 
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| is, the utter prostration of their rival and the enjoy- 


| with that in view, and not unfrequently find them- 





will long be willing to see their neighbor reaping 
those advantages without making an effort to parti- 
Ccipate. : ' 

The construction of canals is necessarily limited. 
Comparatively few can ever be constructed. Only 
where nature has vouchsafed an adequate supply of 
water for the summit level of a canal where a tho- 
roughfare is required, can that expedient be resorted 
to. Long since, nearly all the water that could be, 
has been so appropriated in England and hence we ; 
hear of no new projects for canals there—and but | 
few in France, Holland, Belgium, &c. for the same 
reason. Even in several of the U. States all the 
practicable canal routes are already appropriated. 

There has been in England for some years past, a 
very warm competition between sundry of the ca- 
nals and railroads which have been constructed pa- 
ralle! to each other, or from the same terminus.— 
This rivalry, like other competitions for trade, has 
its advantages. Community is generally benefitted— 
monopoly is suppressed, and the utmost perfection 
and economy is insured, not unfrequently however | 
at the too severe sacrifice of the interests or some- 
times the utter ruin of one or both the competitors. 
When this occurs, the community must of course 
suffer in turn. 

The result of the competition between canals and 
railroads, so far, may thus be briefly summed up.— 
The latter has been successful where the contest is 
for passengers or for ordinary or light transportation; 
the canals have the advantage where large quantities 
of heavy and cheap articles, such as coal, oar, lime, 
&c. are to be transported. 

By artful arrangements of the tolls, however, the 

arties in competition generally contrive to meet so 
much of their opponents advantages, as to deprive | 
them of the most of the profits which a fair distribu- 
tion of the business would have left them. | 

Thus a railroad will offer to carry heavy freights | 
at prices which they lose money by, and calculate to | 
make up their loss by charging more for light ar- | 
ticles and for passage, than, were it not for having | 
to make up the loss thus incurred, they could afford | 
to carry them for. Canal companies on the oiher| 
hand, meet such a movement by offering to take 
passengers and light freight so exceedingly low, as| 
to secure a very material share of such business as at 
legitimate rates the raijroads would have had. The 
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only hope for either concern in such a contest as this, 


ment of a monopoly thereafter. Many have started 
selves aground, high and dry. 

Wherever, instead of a spirit of hostile rivalry, an 
amicable arrangement of trade has been effected, 
whereby light freight and passengers are left to their 
appropriate and rapid passage by railroad, and bulky 
heavy articles to the slower but cheaper canal, and 
each charge a fair price, both are apt to be remune- 
rated, both interests are maintained, and the public 
have the substantial benefit which each is calculated 
to afford. 

Wherever both improvements have become united 
under a single association, or, as in some cases in 
England, are owned by a single individual, such has 
been the arrangement. Such no doubt wi!! soon be 
found to be the true policy of those states that either 
own or possess a controlling influence over rival 
improvements of this kind, which run over the same 
region. 

We have strayed however from the ohyect we had 
in view when we commenced this article, which was | 
simply to group together some of the leading para- | 
graphs which the late mails furnish in relation to 
canals and railroads, by way of showing to what an. 
extent the spirit—we might say the rage, for con- | 
structing these thoroughfares of intercommunication, 
18 Carried. 

When the last steamer left Europe we are told 
that the French chamber of deputies were busily 
employed in endeavors to suppress the rage for rail- 
road stocks. 

In England they are discussing with great ear- 
nestness, certain rail road projects, some of which | 
are estimated at $50,000,000. The London papers | 
abound in articles of projected rail roads. 

It has been stated in parliament, that if a few of | 
the two hundred and forty railway bills now before | 
that body, were to pass, at least £130,000,000 would | 
be required for their completion! 











RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 8TATES. 
State. Miles. Total cost. | 
Maine, 10 200,000 | 
New Hampshire, 291 910,000 
Massachusetts, 365} 13,535,000 | 
Rhode {sland, 473 2,500,000 
Connecticut, 152 2,905,000 
New York, 1,3173 21,814,940 
Pennsylvania, 8503 23,112,000 | 
New Jersey, 196 5,647,009 | 
Delaware, 16 400,000 | 
Maryland, 749} 23,000,000 | 
Virginia, 369 5,451,000 | 
North Carolina, 247 3,163,000 | 
South Carolina, 202 4,000,000 | 
Georgia, 6405 9,778,000 | 
Fiorida, 217 3,820,000 | 
Alabama, 4323 4,656,000 | 
Louisiana, 2483 4,696,000 | 
Mississippi, 210; 5,730,000 
Tennessee, 1603 1,955,000 | 
Kentucky, 96 2,197.000 
Ohio, 416 3,279,000 
Indiana, 246 4;800,000 
Michigan, 7383 7,549,000 
Lilinois, 1,421 17,010,000 | 
Total, 9,378} 172,107,940 


The foregoing table exhibits the number of miles 
of railroad undertaken in the year 1840, of which 
1,332 miles were wpen and in use; 1,707 miles were 
graded and ready for the superstructure; and the total 
length of all the lines was 9,378: miles. The cost 
of construction, actual and computed, $172,107,940, 
gives an average of $18,351 per mile ot road, inciud- 
ing buildings, fixtures, and outfit. ; 


THE RAILROAD SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES—ITS 
RAPID PROGRESS. 

The “Cincinnati Chronicle” says—‘‘We have seen 
various partial statements of the progress of railroads 
in the United States, but most of them incorrect.— 
The reports of the postmaster general of the routes 
under contract by the department, and statements of 
the roads finished in Massachusetts, New York, and 
some other states, have enabled us to make a pretty 
accurate table of the finished railroads of our country. 
We offer it to our readers as a matter of general in- 
terest, and as an instructive illustration of the vast 
physical development of the nation—a fact which, 
while it affords fair grounds of congratulation ina 
commercial point of view, also imposes upon us the 
duty of making still more energetic efforts to raise 
the moral condition and increase the intellectual im- 
provement of the people. 

Table of finished railroads in the United States. 
Boston to Portland, Maine, 104 
Do. New Berwick, Maine, 74 
Vo. Lowell, 26 











Vo. Albany, New York, a 
Do. Concord, 
Do. Providence, dl 
Lowell, to Concord, New Hampshire 4 
Taunton to New Bedford, by 
Do. Mansfield, . 
Providence, to Stonington, Connecticut 48 
Worcester, to Norwich, Connecticut, 59 


New Haven to Hartford, Connecticut, 35 
Bridgeport, to West Stockbridge, 96 
West Stockbridge to Hudson, 


New York, to Greensport, ~ 
New York, to Harlem, 3! 
Albany, to Buffalo, 295 
Lewistown, to Lockport, 97 
Skaneatelas, to Branch, “5 
Troy, to Schenectady, l 
Troy, to Saratoga, 99 
Ithaca, to Oswego, 99 
Piermont, to Middletown, 59 
Corning, to Blossburg, 37 
Schenectady, to Saratoga, 99 
New York, to Paterson, 17 
New York, to Morristown, 32 
Camden, to Amboy, 6] 
Jersey city, to New Brunswick, 34 
Brunswick, to Trenton, 97 
Trenton, to Philadelphia, 30 
Camden, to Woodbury, 9 
Elizebethtown, to Somerville, 95 
Buffalo, to Lewistown, 99 
Philadelphia, to Baltimore, 97 
Do. to Lancaster, 70 
Do. to Pottsville, 98 
Do. to Norristown, 17 
Lancaster, to Harrisburg, 36 
Harrisburg, to Chambersburg, 52 
Chambersburg, to Hagerstown, 20 
Lancaster, to Columbia, 12 
Columbia, to Baltimore, 72 
Chambersburg, to Williamsport, 30 
| Pottsville, to Sunbury, 44! 
Williamsport, to Elmira, 73 
Carbondale, to Homerdale, 17; 
Hollidaysburg, to Johnstown, 365 
Norristown, to Columbia railroad, 20 
Port Clinton, to Tamaqua, 23 
White H. to Wilksbarre, 19! 
Coal-mine railroads, 16 
Newcastle, to Frenchtown, 20 
Baltimore, to Washington, 4() 
Baltimore, to Cumberland, 179 
Aquia creek, to Richmond, 76 
Richmond, to Petersburg, 24} 
Petersburg, to Weldon, North Carolina, 64 
Weldon, to Wilmington, 160 
Harper’s Ferry, to Winchester, 32 
Annapolis, to Elkridge, 20 
Hicksford, to Gaston, North Carolina, 18 
Portsmouth, to Weldon, 80 
Gaston, to Raleigh, North Carolina, 89 
Charleston, to Augusta, Georgia, 139 
Augusta, to Social Circle, 122 
Athens, to Georgia railroad, 33 
Savannah, to Macon, 198 
Macon, to Griffin, o0 
Macon, to Forsyth, 29 
Branchville, to Columbia, 63 
Richmond, to Coal, 13; 
Petersburg, to City Point, 12 
Gordonsville, to Richmond, railroad, OU 


Montgomery, to Uphenpee, Alabama, = 4 


Decatur, to Tuscumbia, : 
Vicksburg to Jackson, i 
New Orleans to Carrolton, 50) 


Memphis, to Lagrange, 09 












Frankfori, to Lexington, Pi 
Madison, to Columbus, Indiana, 0 
Sandusky, to Tiffin, Ohio, 0 
Cincinnati, to Todd’s Fork, ; 
Vetroit, to Jackson, 95 
Detroit to Pontiac, 93 
Toledo, to Adrian, 63 
Monroe, to Hillsdale, ee 
4,752 













Total , ds 
There are probably some very shor! oa a 
ing to coal mines not included in = ave thot 
would make the general total nearly 


miles. : snoad 

Iu 1835 there were but 984 miles of F4) y 
plete in the United States, which > epilroed 
from the above, leaves 3,768 miles 20,0 
since 1835. The average cost of Oe vested sf 
mile, and consequently the capitol q hall mill 
360,000, or an average of seven an L howeret F 
of dollars per annum. At prese? ve the 
quite remarkable that the incom’ | i, of 
roads nearly equals the annual exp of raill 


so that in point of fact the extension 
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. tdegree paid for by the goods trans- 
pow ne Fre ining roads. It is also true that 
poriee  nortation of ireight cost less than it did be- 
the oar a the cost of making railroads at this time 
fore; fact paid for by the savings produced by the 
jg 10 
pion any of the railroads heretofore uncerta- 
5 the United States have been devised wath any 
ken neral and systematic plan of operations; 
wr h ngications of commerce aid the profits of 
gen routes have been so clear that in fact most 
ry , routes tend towards an ultimate system 
{he aoe magnitude. By the union of several dif- 
pe jines the following grand continuous routes 
formed, viz: 
ba vm Portland, Maine, via. Boston, Worces- 
tica, an ochester, to Buf- 
] er, Albany, Ut , and Rochester, to Buf 
New York, _ 
5 Ported, Maine, via. Bangor, Springfield, 
and Hartford, to New Haven, Connecticut, 
York, via Philade!phia, Baltimore, and 
P Freaerick, to Cumberland, Maryland, ' 
j,N York, via Philadelphia, Lancaster, Har- 
"risburg, and Chambersburg, to Cumberland, 
Jaryland 
b, be the Potomac, via Richmond, Peters- 


600 
254 
367 


365 


burg, and Weldon, to W iimington, N. C. 265 
g. Charlastou, South Carolina, via. Augusta, 
Georgia, to Social Circle, 260 











In another the announcement of the report of the 
board of trade produced an immediate effect on the 
price to the extent of four hundred thousand pounds. 

Some statistical information respecting railways, 
equally curious and important, has been published 
by Mr. Hall, an eminent share broker at Liverpoo!. 
It appears from Mr. Hali’s statement, that the total 
amount expended in the construction of thirty of the 
oldest and most important railways in the kingdom, 
as shown by their last reports, is £56,858,602.— 
Their market value,on the 3lst December, 1844, 
was £67,639,106. The excess of value over the 
the cost of construction has been added to the na- 
tional capital—property to that amount has been 
created, and that property is the means of diminish- 
ing the expenses and increasing the comfort of the 
whole community. It is an unexceptionable warrant 
of the substantial character of railway property, that 
only two railway» have fallen in value in the course 
of last year, while six have risen more than fifty 
per cent. One of these, the Newcastle and Darling- 
ton, has risen £490,000, the cost of construction 
having been under £450,000. The Great Western 
shows the enormous rise in value of £2,145,000 
within this year. 

The British government has made an arrangement 
with the railroad companies of the kingdom, by 
which her majesty’s troops are to be conveyed in 
the cars of the railroad whenever required —the of- 


7, Savannah, Georgia, via Macon, to Griffin, 250 ficers each allowed one hundred pounds of baggage, 
Here are seven great chains, which, when they |at two pence a mile, in the first class cars, each |total length of these is 3,420 miles and the cost 


have received two or three additional links, will | soldier a wife or child, at one penny a mile. 


form gigantic lines of iron steam communication. 
|, For example, the great route from Portland to 


That 
is a pretty fair price. 
Railroad projects in Canada. ‘Our neighbors across 


Buffalo will soon receive two important additions: | the Lake are taking active steps to connect the De- 


one at the easiern extremity, prolonging it to Ban- 
gor, and the other at the western, uniting Buffalo by 


| 


troit and Niagara rivers by a railroad. The route is 
quite feasible for the construction of the road, and 


means of Mad River and Little Miami railroad | they have obtained charters for two routes, one of 
when a sleam car may run from Bangor, Maine, to| which will probabiy be adopted. Both commence at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on a continuous railroad one thousand | Sandwich, opposite Detroit. One it is proposed to 
miles in extent. This Supposes that the projected run along the lake shore ani end at Fort Erie, op- 


road from Bulfalo to Sandusky 1s made. 


posite Buffalo. Distance 226 miles, a 12 hour’s run. 


2. When the New York and New Haven and Bal-| Once constructed, the iron horse would bring De- 


timore rail road is completed to the Ohio—both of | troit within about 60 hours distance of Boston! 
F which will be done in three years—there will only | other route, commencing at Sandwich, bears farther 


The 


peed a link from the Ohio to the Littke Miami rail-| North and strikes the Niagara river at Queenstown. 
road, to make another grand route of eleven hundred |The route is considerable longer than the first nam- 


miles from Bangor to Cincinnati, by the great central | ed.” 


roulee Two thirds of this whole route is now com- 


[ Buffalo Adv. 
The first effect of springing all tiese immense 
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These five roads cost $93,185,544, or an average 
| per mile of $175,000, and most of the stock is mure 
| than double in value its first cost. 

We will now take about the same distance in some 
of the most profitable American railroads 


Name. Miles. Cost. Share, Val. 
Boston & Worcester, 48 $2,885,200 100 1194 
Boston and Lowell, 28 1.863.746 100 117 
Boston & Providence, 41 1,900,000 100 109 
Boston and Maine, 109. -1,384.050 100 110 
Eastern, 105 = 2.388 631 100 108 
Utica & Schenectady, 78 2.124.013 100 1381 
Syracuse and Utica, 53. 1,080,219 luo 119 

‘Auburn & Rochester, 78 1,727,361 100 110 


Total, 540 = 15,353,220 


The average cost of these eight roads together is 
‘somethiug over $28,000 per mile. 
| The cost of 1,784 miles of railway in Great Britain 
has been £62,287,900 or $298,981,920 being an ave- 
‘rage cost per mile of about $167,500. Taking about 
‘the same distance in American roads, embracing 
‘nearly all in New England, N. York, N. Jersey, the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, Baltimore and Wash- 
‘ington, and the Georgia Central, making 1,774 miles 
| in all, we find the aggregate cost $54,416,335 or about 
$30,500 per mile. This is not one-half the railroads 
|already constructed in this country. The table in 
‘the Railroad Journal contains the names of sixty- 
‘four roads, with the number of miles and cost. ‘The 








' $101,032,935. 
| Though the financial condition of the most of this 


Union will not allow a revival yet, to any very con- 
siderable extent of the railroad power, yet it has 
taken hold of the eastern states and rages with eun- 
‘siderable violence. Maine and Vermont are quite 
|alive with projects. New Hampshire has abandon- 
/ed her anti corporation prejudices in behalf of rail- 
|roads,and at itthey go—inearnest. A powerful 
| contest is going on as to which state shali have the 
| railway that is to connect Montreal with an Atlantic 
|port. Massachusetts 1s so weil pleased with the 
jresult of her great railway connecting Boston with 
| Albany and the Western Lakes as to encourage her 
people to undertake a vast number of roads. 

| Railroad charters. Acts incorporating railroads 
passed at the last session of the legislature of Mas- 


pleted, so that the completion of the other third is no | jines of railway upon the world, is to create so unu- | sachusetts— 


longer a Chimerical idea. — 


THE RAILROAD MANIA, Which infested this country | their construction, so far beyond what has ever yet | 


} 
; 


sual a demand for iron, an expensive ingredient in 


| An act to incorporate the Greenfield and Northamp 
ton railroad. 


toa fearful extent, and contributed its full propor-| been supplied by all the iron works of the world, | es Hampsiure and Franklin railroad Com. 
tion to the pecuniary difficulties which overwhelmed | that the price of the article has rapidly advanced in| “ Worcester and Nashua railroad Com. 
us, and from which we are but very gradually emerg- | both Europe and America, and iron works are being a Medford branch railroad company. 

ing, now infects Europe to such a degree that the! put in biast on every hand. es To establish the Winchendon railroad 
considerate and responsible part of the communities The long existing disputes on -the superiority of company. 

both in England and France, are apprehensive of se-) railroads or canals have extended to Egypt, and * To authorise the Old Colony railroad 


F rious pecuniary difficulties from its continuance. 


The French chambers were engaged when the 
last packets left Havre, in measures, for preventing 
if possible, tne gambling—or South Sea tendency of 
the rage for railroads. 

New railways have been projected in various parts 
of Europe, and are now in progress, which will call 
for an immense amount of railway iron. The rail 
Wys which are in progress, and which are to be 
completed within a few years, if the iron for the 
rails can be obtained, are estimated at the following 
humber of miles: 


li Great Britain and Ireland, 2,000 miles. 


lh France, 1,600 «& 
ln Prussia and Germany, 2,900 
Wssia and the rest of Europe, 1,500 «& 


eS —— 


Total, 7,600 

Allowing, after the usual calculation, 300 tons to 
the mile, this length of railway will require 2,280,- 
tons of iron, If atmospheric railways should 
wupercede the ordinary ones, twice this amount will 
required. [tis not supposed to be possible fur 
ae on the continent to supply themselves 
oe a reasonable time with the whole of the iron 
. ‘sary for the construction of these railways, and 

“ort will, of course, be had to England. 
Seon wim the British East India government has 
Way ag wtveys to be made for 1,500 miles of raul- 
Y) with the view of introducing a general system 


0 LaF i ‘ 4 ° 
railways into its vast possessions in the east. 


jes at English papers state that railroad pro- 
ee lo be submitted to the board of trade 
ment 1 4pproval, preparatory to goig to parlia- 
pone ‘hy Many so sanguine were the parties of suc- 
eren befon bigh premium was paid tor the shares 
proved «, t was known whether they would be 
Of the pews rejected. In one case especially, that 
res, th on and York project, consisting of 60,000 
dbout 66 09 Premium was £20 per cent. equal to 
yu 0,000, although dependent for any value 


Who) 
"Pen the decision to be made by parliament, 


mix with the foreign influence which is there at- 
tempted to be exercised over Mahemet Ali. The 
British party contend for the construction of the 
Cairo and Suez railroad, and the Pasha has sanction- 
ed the survey. ‘The French engineers in the Pasha’s 
service declare in favor of a canal to connect the 
two seas. Projects for railroads are on foot in Spain. 
We have heretofore noticed those already progress- 
ing in Germany, and Russia and Persia. 


English and American railroads. The first number 
of the American Railroad Journal, for 1845, con- 
tains a table of the British and also of the American 
railroads and canals, their cost and profit, which ex- 
hibits a greater disparity between the two couniries 
in respect to such works than we are aware existed. 
But, although the contrast is at present unfavorable 
to us, if presents much encouragement for the future. 
The large profit and high prices of most of the Eag- 
lish railway and canal stocks, notwithstanding the 
immense outlays to secure a perfeetion and durabi- 
lity to the works unknown with us, assure a growing 
success and value to our enterprises of a like cha- 
racter as the country advances, which we can hardly 
estimate. Of the forty-one British cailway compa- 
nies enumerated, having 1,822 miles opened, the 
stock of ten only bears a less price than has been 
paid in on the shares. Two of these are, the London 
and Blackwall and the London and Greenwich, 
each, 33 miles in length, on which have been ex- 
pended nearly eleven and a half million of dollars. 
Our most expensive roads afford hardly an approach 
to such cost. We extract from the table some par- 
liculars concerning some of the most profitable Kng- 
lish roads. 





Name. Miles. Cost. Share. Val. 
Grand Junction, 104 £2,453,169 100 210 
Great Western, 222. 7,272,539 75 138 
Liver. & Manchester, 32 =1,739.835 100 203 
Loudon & Birmingham, 112 6,393,468 100 218 
London& 8S. Western, 93 2,596,291 41 73 

Total, 563 20,455,302 


corporation to extend their road across the 
channel between South Boston, and Boston 
proper, above the North Free Bridge. 

To revive the charter of the Pittsfield 
and North Adams railroad corporation. 

To incorporate the Peterborugh and 
Shirley railroad company. 

The Lexington and West Cambridge 
railroad company. 
ss The Groton and East Wilton railroad 
company. 

Randolph and Brigdewater railroad cor- 
poration. 

To establish the Middleborough rail- 
road corporation. 

To authorise the Charlestown branch 
railroad company to construct a branch. 

To authorise the Old Colony railroad 
corporation to build a branch railroad 
from Abington to Bridgewater. 

To establish the Stoney Brook railroad 
company. 


providing for the appointment of a board 
of railroad commissioners. 

New York railroads. From a report recently sub- 
mitted to the legislature of New York, it appears 
that the railroads finished, over which cars are daily 
running, present a line of 632 miles, and cost $2U,- 
736,951 20. There are roads commenced and being 
constructed, which, will extend the line 420 miles 
further, at an estimated cost of $10,104,000. There 
are sc a oe the legislature applica- 
tions for miles of railroads, at sti 
of $11,854,000. qd: , at an estimated cost 

Massachusetts railroads. The annual reports of the 
several railroad corporations in Massachusetts to the 
legisiature of that state, exhibits the following as 
the cost of each road, and the receipts and expendi- 
tures for 1844. In addition to those subjoined, thee 
were reports from several other compamies, that are 
bow engaged in the construction of their respective 
roads, all of which will be in operation during tc 
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present year. The most important of these are the 





Boston and Fitchburg, and the Springfield and Nor 
thampton. The Hartford and Springfield opened so 
late in the season, that no return of receipts and ex- 
penditures is given. 

Cost. Receipts. Expen’s. 
Boston & Lowell $1,800.000 $316909 $169.293 
Boston & Maine 1,485 460 233.101 137.036 
B. & Providence 1.886.134 283.701 113.834 
B. & Worcester 2.914.078 428.437 233,273 
Charlestown Branch 280.259 34,653 20.683 
Eastern Railroad 2,388 044 337238 109.318 
Nashua & Lowell 330,000 94,587 59 643 
N.Beb. and Taunton 430961 64.997 24.188 
Norwich & Wor’r 2,170,365 230.674 131°208 
Taunton Branch 250.000 96 636 
*Western Railroad 7,686202 753,752 314,074. 


New York railroads ‘lhe Buffalo Advertiser says, | 
“The studied care which was exercised by a majori- | 
ty of the chartered railway companies of this state, | 

revious to 1843, and keep from the public eye all 
information in regard to their business, was doubt- | 
less the occasion of a salutary enactment by our le- | 
gislature to compel thes¢ mcorporations, in common | 
with many others, to lay before that body annually, a | 
full and comprehensive statement of their reveuues, | 
expenditures, dividends and general mode of man-| 
agement, to the end that abuses might be corrected | 
and the system so simplified and regulated as to pre-| 
vent farther walpractices where they were found to) 
exist. These and other motives of a conservative | 


nature prompted the passage of an act in the spring quiring from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 


of 1843, and we have now the fruitof this enact- 
ment in the second annual report of all the princi- 
pal roads inv the state. The extent of these works, | 
their cost and annual income from all sources is 
found in the table below. 

The entire 638 miles of road thus returned, ave- | 
rage $30,731 per mile, (including the New York and | 
Erie, which 1s no criterion for others, but must still 
be estiisated with them.) and the total number of, 
miles ran was 1,257,530, three fourths of which was _ 
by passeneer trains. ‘Nhe expense of repairs and 
running for 1844 was $799,753, consequently there | 
was an excess of receipts over expenses was $1,100,- 
117. Eighty-one Joveomotives, 78 mail and other: 
cars, and 440 ir’t cars are engaged. The number, 
of passengers carried cannot be ascertained in con- 
sequence of «& few of the companies not keeping ac- | 
counts. ‘The average cost of running and repairs is 
64 cents per mile. 


' 


‘ 
i 
! 





Length. 

Nume of road. miles. Cost. Total rec'ts. 
Mohawk and Hud. 17 $1,317,892 $217,172 
Utiew and Scher’y 78 2,165,665 384,392 
Syracuse and Uaca 53 1,151,576 194,532 
Auburn & Syroc’e 26 766 656 96,733 
Auburn & Koch. 73 1,796 342 237,667 
‘Tonawanda 43 727,332 114,177 
Atiuca & Buffalo 31 336 211 73,245 
Saratoga and Sch. 22 303.633 35 743 
Sch. and ‘Troy 21 640,300 2,363 
Rens. wid Sarai’a 25 A475 sul 41,952 
Lony Island 96 1.610 221 154,456 
N.Y. and Erie 53 4.762 435 126,020 
N. Y.u d Harlem 27 1 204540) 140,635 
Alb & W Stock 38 1,762 689 
Hud. & Berkshire 31 575,623 35,030 

Total 639 $19,606,737 31,3°3,658 


Of the tota! receipts givon above, $1,426,530 was 
received for passage. 


We have items sufficient to occupy several pages, 
relative to railroads In progress or prospective, in | 


other states, as weil as many interesting notices of | 


business doing upon those alreaty in operation. We} 
designed to group them in this article, but room fails. | 
They must at least be deferred. Instead thereof, by | 
way of winding up and proving that this country is 
not likely tu be eclipsed by any other country in rail- 
road projects, it is only necessary to say that the! 
following proposition ts not only serivusly entertain: | 
ed by some of the public journals, but the projector | 
is how organizing a corps of scientific young men | 
to accompany him in a reconnuisance of the route he | 
suggests. We allude to the proposition of Mr. Asa 
Whitney, an American merchant, recently returned 
from China, whose memorial was presented to con- 
gress, by Mr. Pratt, of the house of representatives, 
irom New York, al the last session. 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Mr. Whitsey, i his uemorial, prays for the grant | 
of a charter tron gress. authorizing the con- 
struction Of a railroad trom Lake Michigan, across 
the Rocky Mountains, lo the Pacific Ocean at the 
mouth of the Columbia river. dhe distance be- 
tween the cities on the Atlantic to Lake Michigan, 


dy for use. 


&e., free of cost. 
71,525 | with such a railroad the distance from New York to 


years. 


‘willbe furty millions, with this road built from its 





a distance of 840 miles, Mr. W. thinks, will be 
overcume by roads constructed under state authori- 








ty. The remaining distance, 2160 miles, he pro-) 
poses to construct under the authority of a law of| 
congress. He estimates the actual cost of construc- 
tion at fifty millions of dollars; but as the road, from 
the nature of the country and the objects to be at- 
tained, can earn little or nothing before its comple- 
tion, he estimates that a further sum of fifteen mil- 
lions will be necessary to keep it in repair until rea- 


To carry out this project Mr. W. asks of the go- 
vernment a grant of sixty miles wide, of the public 
land, from one terminus of the road to the other, for 
which a full return would be made in conveying the 
mails, transporting ammunition, stores, soldiers, 
The memorialist contends that 


the mouth of the Columbia river, three thousand 
miles, could be acco plished in eight days. From 
Columbia river to the Sandwich Islands is two thon- 
sand miles—making from New York to the Sand- 
wick Islands five thousand one hundred miles. From 
the Columbia river to Japan is five thousand six 
hundred miles—making from New York to Japan 
eight thousand six hundred miles. From Columbia 
river to Amoy in China, (the port nearest to the tea 
and silk provisions,) is six thousand two hundred 
miles—making from New York to Amoy only nine 
thousar.d two hundred miles; which, with a railroad 
to the Pacific, and thence to China by steamers, can 
be performed in thirty days, being now a sailing dis- 
tance of nearly seventeen thousand miles; and re- 


days for its performance. 

Mr. Whitney says: ‘“‘The project from first view, 
though startling, from examination finds friends and 
favor, and is small compared with what we have al. 
ready done, and compared with population. We are 
now twenty millions, having doubled in the last 22: 
We have now in operation more than 5,000 
miles of railroad, built in the last fifteen years, be- 
sides immense canals, all built from means drawn 
from the people. In 225 years more our population 


own means, drawn mostly from Europe, will addto, 
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pork, and cargoes of flour. and Chaldrons 

and even lead and whiskey, and sych tie Coal, 
things, that have always been used to sobe © sober 
ling, whisking away like a set of sky-rocks tt 
upsets the gravity of the nation. If g shee) ets, 
tlemen have an affair of honor, it is only a Of gen. 
to the Rocky Mountains, and there no farien ts 
can touch them. And then, sir, think of tion 
debt! A set of bailiffs, mounted on bomb rect 
would not overtake an absconding debtor oil hells, 
him a fairstart. Upon the whole, sir, it is g Y Biv 
turvy, harum-scarum whirligic. Give me Ay ° 
solemn, straightforward Dutch canal—three phe 
an hour for expresses, and two for jog or tbh 
neys—with a yoke of oxen fora heavy load spur. 
for beasts of burden; it is more primitive ands 
tural, and suits a moral and religious better ne 
of your hop-skip-and-jump whimsies for me.» = 


eames 


’ 





CONSTITUTION MAKING 
AND LAW MAKING. 


——— 


— 





iit vere 
If the good people of this model republic of ours 
do not become proficient legislators, law ma 
constitution makers, it can hardly be for Want of 
practice. We doubt if any peuple ever had a Sys 
tem by which such a thorough schooling, such a5 i 
is, is carried through all the ramifications of societ 
and brought within the reach of, not to say imposed 
upon, every member of community, male and female 
old and young. Our boys and girls commence with 
the a, b, c,—the initials of the science, bofore they 
can make ‘‘pot-hooks and hangers”—by forming 
themselves into associations of some kind,—temper. 
ance or tee-total societies, tract or benevolent 880° 
ciations, debating societies, clubs of various kinds. 
for each of which the first duty 1s to form a constity. 
tion, make by-laws, appoint officers, and prescribe 
their duties. In carrying out those duties, in discuss. 
ing the bearing and arguing the construction of clau. 
ses as applicable to cases which arise in ten thou 
sands of ramifications, and in framing new regula 
tions to obviate difficulties, our youngsters—in a 


kers, and 





rather than take from, our own peopl:; or in other 


words, that which is now worthless, becomes the 


most in) portant part vi the globe, yielding not only the | 


means which create and build up its own impor- 
tance and value, but spread its influence and seat- 
ter its wealth over our whole country. It appears 
to me that we now have the power ard means 
(means which cost us nothing and will be exchang- 
ed for a valuable consideration, an industrous, pro- 
ductive people) of accomplishing this great work, 
greater far than lias been done by men or nations, 
ths results frou which must change the whole world. 
We are now one side at the extreme of the globe; 
build this road and we are inthe centre, with Europe 
on the une side and Asia and Africa on the other. 
You, sir, can see, you can read what must then be 
our destiny; we cun then traverse the vast globe in 
3U dajs, and bring all the vast world together as one 


nation, as one family, and what must be the results? | 


It will civilize, it will harmomze, it will Christian- 
ize, Itwill do more than ai! mankind before us have 
done, and where ts the man who will not say, let it 
be done? [ heheve that this work will bring our 
vast country so directly lugether as one famualy, that 
all the sectional jealousies, differences and interests 
must subside, each state and section left to manage 
its own dumestic or imternal affairs in iis way, as was 
intended when our compact was formed. The scale 


will be so grand, and inteiests so diversified, that no | 


one shall predominate. ‘lhe agricultural, by its ex- 
tended influence, must harmonize all, and while he 
secks not legislative aid, can never require the sub 


| jection of any other interest to its own.” 


Some items we have also as to the increased speed 
aliained upon ralirvads—but instead, let us give 
rooim lo the remoustrance, heart felt, of a gentleman 
of the old gail, born we presume in tie last century, 
and therefore far behind the age. *‘He saw that 
would be the effect of it; that it would set the whole 
world a gadding. ‘Twenty miles an hour sir? Why 
you will not be able to keep an apprentice boy at his 
work; every Saturday he must take a trip to Ohio to 
spend the Savbath with his sweetheart. Grave 
piodding citizens will be flying about iike comets. 
All local attachments must be at an end. It willen- 
courage flightness of intellect. Various people will 
turn into the most immeasurable story tellers; all 
their conceptions will be exaggerated vy their mag- 
nificent notiuns of distance—only a hundred miles 
oti! Tut, nonsense, Vil step across, madam, and 
bring your fan! ‘Pray, sir, will you dine with me 
tu-day at my little box on theAlieghany? *Why, in 
deed, | don’t kuow; i shall be in town until 12. weil, 
I shall be there, but you must let me off in time for 





*Inciudiog Aibany and Weat Stockbridge road. 


| the theatre.’ 


And then, sir, there will be barrels of | ber of years during which each of the 5# 


measure—qualify themselves for the performance of 
duties which maturity imposes upon the citizen. 

| In nearly every country in the world, except ours, 
the government retain in their own hands, the pow. 
erof appointment to offices of trust and authorily. 
Under most governments, the privilege of forming 
}associations is restricted. They are generally con. 
sidered illegal unless a charter is granted to them by 
ithe h gher powers. 

Sv soun as the age which our laws have assigned 
as that of maturity, and which some attempts have 
| already been made to lower down froin twenty-one 
to eighteen—so soon as the enviable privilege of vo 
| ting at the poles 1s acquired, the political duties of the 
| citizen are assumed. We have in our republic (wen 
ty-six—are on the eve of having twenty -nine—-distind 
“sovercignties,” besides the federal ‘sovereigaly,” 
‘each of which has a different constitution, and am 
execuiive, judiciary, and legislature of its own, aud 
a distinct code of laws, of course. To make, 3 
well as to administer all tho-e different laws, well 
and wis ly, requires a vast amount of knowledge! 
not of what is technically calied legal know ledge. In 
‘arbitrary governments, such as those of China, Tur 
key, Russia, or Morocco, government being a "ey 





simple machine,” there is not so much occasion lo 


jhaving many members of the communily 80 7 
| ted as to be “learned in the law.” If a Jaw 1s foul 
not to answer the wishes of the law makers, he has 
little difficuity im changing it. Their laws are few 
Probably the whule code by which the empire @ 
Russia is goverued, scarcely comprises a8 aly © 
as some of our state legislatures enact al a S05) 
session. We doubt if the movarchical governmet 
of England or France, though constituted far 0 
liberally, have as many legislative enactments of 
|gulate their respective empires, though now - 
‘centuries old, as some of our young states 
‘Union. A paragraph which reached us peanty'® 
states, that the legislature of Missouri, at age 
sivu just closed, had passed six hundred Foal 
besides a great number of resolutions, which on isles 
ly are laws to all intents and purposes. chm 8° 
ture of Maryland if we wistuke not, enacted 0 be 
three and four hundred laws at their last sess? 
sides a great number of resolutions. faking ail 
| latter state, as a medium state, as 2 8° 
}state in many things besides geographical 
and taking its 35U laws of last session 4° “pumvet 
and iuluplying thet number by Q8, whe vent al 
states, or 29 including the genera! age pew 
the aggregate is 10,150.—Over ten thou 
laws enacted the lust year! fnew jaws 
Again, assuming this as the number ° he nul 
enacted each year, and multiply 0g it 7) inet 
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OnE i ‘ ; 
a ising legislative powers, or making an av- 
we pooh rte been ine odd years, others not 
rage, venty—Dut say the aggregate of years is only 
say sand, and we have the enormous aggregate 
one thot and fifty thousand laws, as the 


hundred 
ase which have already been enacted since the 
u 


i me independent. 
ge Ser aon in the calculation. Thus 
ug BaP only included the law making task of 
er authorities of our land. Take into the 
the fact, that in order to relieve themselves 
of a Jarge portion of legislative duty, all of those 

spective states have organized inferior legislative 
les within their several realms, all of which are 
annually occupied in framing: laws and ordinances 
for their own conmmunities. ‘The corporation of the 
city of Baltimore have lately closed a session of some 
half dozen weeks, during which no doubt half as 
many laws have been enacted as were passed at the 
receding session of the state legislature We will 
not startle our readers with an estimate of the total 
number of legal enactments and statutes which re- 
ally are obligatory upon the people of this “free 
country.” 

These laws however numerous, as we have at- 
tempted Lo show them to be, are not adequate to the 
law making propensities of our people. 


far we 
the high 
account 


ciety, strewed from end to end of the republic, un- 
der various organizations, sume legal and others vol- 
votary, each of which has its own set of laws and 
regulations for the government of those who are its 
members, and in the frawing, administering, and 
amending of which, more or less of a law making 
talent is requisite. 

Concluding that our premises are by these facts 
pr tly fairly established—that is, that i! the goud peo- 
ple of this republic of ours do not become proficient 
law makers, it cannot be for want of practice. What 
are we to make of the fact, now that it is established? 

If by way of qualifying this enormous aggregate, 
we admit the fact, that in the early history of our re- 
public not anything Ike the same numoer of laws 
were annually enacted that now are, the reflection 
furnishes no relief, We must admit that in the na- 
ture of things there would seem to be more necessity 
formany jaws being enacted at an early stage of a 
slaie’s EXistence—more cases must be supposed to 
be unprovided with legal protection than after many 
yearsuf vational existence. ‘lake the reverse which 
our experience would seeim to indicate so strongly, 
that the older the republic is the more laws are an- 
bually required. What in the name of freedom are 
we tu come to? Is all our experience in law making 
lo end in establishing the conviction, that the more 
laws we make, the more new laws becume uecessa-_ 
rye | 

Certain it is that every session of every legislature | 


asemstoatd tothe size of the volume of its enact-| 


ments, more time is devoted to legislation, and more | 
expense is incurred. | 

Why is this suR—Is there no cure for so grievous’ 
mi evil?—Are the people better governed—or is so-! 


ely tuproved by this tremendous accumulation of 
thactments? 


The period is yet within the recollection of many 
ou, when it was supposed. that a constitution of 
ihe state, or of the government, if not really FUNDA- 
MENTAL LAW, was calculated to endure for at least 
wit geueration. We have lived lung enough to dis- 
ter our error. Constitution-making promises to 
Mone a regular annual business. ‘The youngest of | 
ai for nt find their existing constilulions quite loo 

noes ¢ present age. Louisiana has had a consti- 

. Convention im session for the last three 
wpa: in framing vew fundamental faws for 
Se Delegates are abuut to be elected to a 
4 a oourention in Missouri, the constitu- 
hiand 2 ry State being aiready wurn out. Rhode 

a New Jersey, have held oue legistative 
their ee under new cunstitutions adopted tor 

adie Sroment.. Western Virginia is loudly de- 
77° hate of the cuonstitulion uf that state, | 
it discy s'stature of New York are now occupied 

sslug a bill for calling a convention to remo- 

: City ee eatitution. Resolutions were passed by 

tit late at of Baltimore on the eve of closing 

adling seeaten, Which impited a movement tor re- 

Sto eo estitution ol the state of Maryland. 

at aay he becoming like our jaws, very tran- 

ltistic of lation in vifice is Got the only char- 

WS bids fain has an At ijeast this republic of 
Mich Darius § 0 avuid the embarrassment under 

damental Frigg: himself, from the stability of the 

decree or pont of the Medes and Persians,—"That 
changed » he which the king establisheth, may 
’ l@ danger is rather that no law or 


’ AStityy ‘ ; 
W of ths rn re be considered as an established 
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Not con- | 
tent with the laws imposed by pu litical authorities | 
there are absvlutely innumerable combinations in so- | 





HISTORIC! L SOCIETIES. 





Monthly meeting Thursday, May 1st. Full atten- 


dance of meinbers. 


The librarian presented a list of donations for the li- 
brary and cabinet, received from Dr. S. Collins, the 
New York Historical Society, the National jastitute, 
Lyman C. Draper, James Johnson, J. R. Brodhead, 
Henry Horton and Charles Howard E. qa. 

J. H. B. Latrobe, Esq. deposited for inspection the 
record of astronomical! calculations by Benjamin Ban 
neker, a free man of color, a native of Maryland; 
and a copy of an almanac for 1792, caleulated by 
him, presented to the society by Mrs. George Eth- 
cott. 

The gentlemen nominated for active membership 
at the last meeting were unanimously elected, and 
| the following geutlemen were proposed as candi- 
dates, to be balloted for at the next meeting: Thomas 
Wilson, David S. Wilson, Samuel K George, M.E. 
Noyes, and W. G. Miller. 

The corresponding secretary then read a letter 
from John Jay, corresponding secretary of the New 
York Historical society, accompanying a communi- 
cation from John R_ Brodhead, E<q. giving informa- 
tion relative to important documents connected with 
Maryland affairs, existing in the British offices. 

The secretary also announced the reception of a 
letter, accompanied by a report and resolutions, from 
the New York Historical Society, proposing a change 
of our national title to that of **Aileghania,” and 
asking the co-operation of this socicty. When the 
letter and resolutions had been read, the president 
Stated that after consultation he had desired the cor- | 
responding secretary to prepare a reply and present | 
it to the present meeting for consideration;—where- 
upon Mr. Mayer read the letter, which was unani- | 
mously approved, and he was directed to forward it | 
to the New York Historical Society. 


Mr. Mayer anr ounced that the delivery of the an- | 
nual address had been necessarily postponed on ac- | 
count of the illness of Mr. Kennedy. 

A most interesting paper was then read by J. H. | 
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motives, or for some motives, that O'Connell has not 
been disinclined to make terms with the powers that 
rule, seems to our mind to be quite manifest This 
disposition was strongly evinced after he left prison, 
in his diversion in favor of the ‘federal’? project, 
for which it was manifest he would have abandoned 
‘“trepeal.” He found that was no go, and after of- 
fending many of his supporters, he dropped it. But 
he hesitates ever since to come up to the mark which 
the repealers expected him to toe. 

His next move, is this public offer to join the min- 
istry in their quarrel with America, provided they will 
“conciliate lreland.” 

Upon these terms, we now see the leader of the 
tory party,—of the high church, aristocratic party,— 
the British premier, in parliament, and the Irish 
“agitator” ata repeal meeting in Ireland, billing and 
Sir Robert Peel 
consents to ‘‘conciliate Ireland,” and Damel O’Con- 
nell promises that Ireland will fight America for 
Texas, Oregon, the southern slaves, or any other 
quarrel that may be convenient to ministers. 

The first clause in this treaty of alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, is this grant of £26,000,—say 
$125.000 annually, to a Catholic college for the edu- 
cation of Roman Catholic priests at Maynooth, in 
Ireland 

A glance at the ramification of this matter, will 
show at what a risk the premier has adventured to 
purchase this new ally. Thousands are still living 
who can recollect the time when London was for se- 
veral days in the hands of a lawless mob, its prisons 
broken open, and prisoners released, and the city 
fired in twenty places at one time, the Bank of Eng- 
land in imminent danger,—whien, in short no dwell- 
ing in town or country was safe, that had not a flag 
inscribed with **No Popery,” flying from its front.— 
Whether the ingredients of which this fearful tur- 
moil was composed, : re extinguished sufficiently to 
authorise the measure now proposed by the ministry, 
is likely to be tested. If they should be found to be 
only dormant, this measure of Sir Robert’s may 
possibly wake them up. 

The college of Maynooth has for some years en- 


B. Latrobe, Exq., being a memoir of Benjamin Ban- |Joyed the beneficence of government to a small ex- 


neker, a free colored man of Maryland, who distin- | 
guished himself about fifty years ago by his attain- | 


tent. This encourages them to ask for more. The 
principle, they argue, hasbeen conceded. Thestate 


ments in mathematics and astronomy, and who died |™¢Y endow a Catholic seminary. and pay for educat- 


in 1804. 


On motion of Mr. Pitts it was resolved that the 
library committee take charge of the printing of the | 
memoir read by Mr. Latrobe. | 
Some remarks were made by O.C. Tiffany, Exq. 
upon the proceedings of the committee appointed to | 
solicit subscription towards erecting a butlding fur | 
the library company and the historical society, and | 
the cheering prospects of success. | 
The society then adjourned. 


Massacuusertts Historical society. At the annual 


| meeting of this suciety, the follow ing officers were 


elected for the year, viz: 

President, hon. James Savage. 

Recording secretary, Jusepti Willard, esq. 

Corresponding secretary, rev. Charles Lowell. 

Librarian, Rev. Joseph B. Feit. 

Assistant Librarian, Rev. Lucius R. Page. 

Treasurer, Peleg W. Chandler, esq. 

Cabinet Keeper, Isauc P Davis, esq. 

Standing committee, Hon. Francis C. Gray, Rev. 
Convers Francis, Rev. Alexander Young, George 
Tickunor, esq. Joseph Willard, esq. 

Publishing co umittee, Hon. F. C. Gray, Hon. C, 
F .Adaims, and hon. R. C. Winthrop. 
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Some of our readers will be curious to know what 
this bill is, upon which Sir Robert Peel has staked 
his office and the preduminance of the tory ministry, 
and which bill passed the commons by so triuu:ph- 
ant a majority on the morning of the day on which 
the Hibernia steamer left Liverpool, in consequence, 
it is stated, of a powerful appeal of the premier, to 
the house, in which he adduced the probability of a 
war with the United States, as a motive which made 
it expedient, if not imperative, for the government to 
conciliate Ireland. 

That O’Connell,—and Daniel O'Connell, for @ 
long time now, has been *Ireland,’’—as we have re- 
peatedly shown,—jyust as Napoleon was ‘France,’ 
during the empire,—or as Frederick tne Great was 
“Prussia,” during the successiul campaigns of that 
monarch,—that O’Connell, siuce the taste he got of 
ihe power of the British government to take cugni- 
zance of offences against the laws of the realm, and 
the hint, that they could not only imprisun, but ii 








necessity required, might go further,—that from these 


ing Catholic priests, for it already does so. 

This bill of Sir Robert’s, contains twenty clauses. 
One incorporates the trustees of Maynooth College, 
and empowers them to hold property. Another ap- 
plies £6,000 annually for the payment of professors’ 


isalaries, £6,630 to enlarge the provisions for stu- 


dents, then so much for repairing, &c &e., altogeth- 
er amounting to £26,360 annually. besides whieh, 
another bill proposes to give £30,000 for erecting 
new burldings. 

The speech of Mr. Macautey. the celebrated es- 
sayest, furnishes the key to inany of the words of 
this intricate subject. 


Mr. Macautey said: “They may object to the 
claims of the Catholic church, as being a chureh 
teaching a system of error, but 1 cannot understand 
how they can object to on increase of the grant 
which parliament has yearly voted for the imper- 
fect developement of a principle which the sdme par- 
liament has year by year allowed and advocated.— 
You may condemn that estblishment as teaching er- 
rors, but if you have once voted for its support, you 
cannot at least condemn its rites as superstit.ous.— 
(Hear, hear.) You may shrink from upholding 
Maynooth in all its ancient splendor, but if, you do 
so, you are at least bound to provide it with the 
means of carrying that splendor into effective exer- 
cise. (Hear, hear.) You must not give to the able 
and eflective minister of truth that which you would 
be ashamed to offer to your groom. You are now 
called upon to make a grant which is worse than that 
which you give to the Irish common soldier. You 
expect to have your homestead calm, and yet you 
are anxious that the pigs should rejoice in their style. 
If you do really desire todo good to the Catholic 
church, why not do so effectually—why question the 
propriety of giving 26.000/. when you have already 
given 9 OOO. for the same object? If you are to 
support the Roman Catholic establishment respect- 
ably, at least give them the means of obtaining that 
respectability without being dependent on your will 
or the caprice of a gover: ment, and if the matter is 
important, it is worthy of immediate and instant con- 
sideration. Do you expect ta religion like this 
is to be counted as a matter of course? Do you think 
that this is to move asa matter of course? Do you think 
that this high and holy work is to be promoted as a 
matter of duty, the cultivation of this 20,000 indivi- 
duals? You have your noble cathedrals and lofty 
windows, your stuined glass and all your affluent ap- 
pliances, to make your religion honorable at present, 
and useful forthe future. Ihave no desire to re- 
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trict the principle of endowing established commu- 
nities, and therefore it is that [support a bill which, 
like this, is most likely to secure the welfare of the 
lower class. 

It is well known that the conduct of the univer. 
sities in this country 1s most likely toexcite the sense 
of injustice with which the serviiors of Oxford and 
the sizars of Cambridge are implicated. You have 
your Margaret of Anjou, your Margaret of Rich- 
mond; you have your founders of colleges; and what 
a result do you arrive at? You come to the end of 
the story; you arrive at the conclusion that al) your 
roval colleges have to be supported on the principle 
of Dotheboys Hall. There ws. it is true, a contract 
with the Irish parliament, but how was that contract 
ever fulfilled? By a disregard of all principle. a 
shirking of ali obligation, and an utter contempt for 
equity and truth. ‘There are some who object to the 
grant to Maynooth, on the principle that it is entire- 
ly needless; from its entire exoneration frow all 
claims of social and civil polity. ‘To these ] will only 
say, what is the difference between £9,000 a year 
and £26,000? I must come to the point as to what 
doctrines will be preached by the Church of Rome, 
and Iam satisfied that a charge will be made upon 
her that she teaches error. If she does teach such 
errors it is plainly evident that those errors are the 
result of the system which has in this country been 
imposed upon her; and it should further be remem 
bered that in the inculcation of truth there is an ob- 
ligation, in some instances, far above the law, and 
that inculcation would lead every one to appreciate 
his positien in the social circle, and enable him to 
arrive at a point, if he could arrive at all, in which 
his doubts should be resolved and his hesitation be 
concluded. You have heard something of church 
extension, and while [ desire to see that extension 
promulgated to its utmost limits, | at the same time 
repudiate whatever errors there may be in the 
Church of Rome, and acknowledge my fealty to 
what | conceive to be the despotic governmentof the 
Church of England. Yet while acknowledging this 
despotic government, [ cannot, at the same time, ap- 


peal against those powers which would render any | 


government the conservators of public morals. With 
respect to the errors of the Church of Rome, I will 
beg to say that I prefer that there should be the re- 
ligion of the Church of Rome rather than no religion 
at all, and I think that while that religion is acknow- 
ledged, it is a duty of the state to support it in its 
integrity. Well, then, what are you todo which may 
conduce to their religious benefit? Will any man, 
after the last twenty years only of experience, think, 
that by keeping away this grant, you will give an 
impulse to the Protestant religion? If any man thinks 
so, | think he ought to vote against the present mea. 
sure. (Hear.) 


But I do not think so. (Cheers.) The considera- 
tions which I have stated satisfy me; and, although 
to propagate error is not my wish, what I say is, that 
I think it better that Christianity with any form is 
better than the entire absence of religious instruc- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) Although [ do not approve of 
that form, which hasa strong influence upon the peo- 


ple of Ireland, yet J think that if we cannot in any | Phatically declares that it will not consent to the pro 


other way provide for the religious instruction of 
that people, it is better to confer upon them this 
boon, even in spite of the error. (Cheers.) I think 
that there is great force in the argument against the 
state endowment of the Church of Rome. Yet I 
think that if that is to be taken asa general rule, the 
argument in favor of the voluntary system does ap- 
ply to this case, which ought to be an exception.— 
(Cheers.) For in that island, witha population of 
eight milhons, a church with a population of little 
more than 800,000, possesses a million of revenue— 
the income of its archbishops alone exceeding £70,- 
QUO. (Hear, hear.) You have at the same time, in 
the north of Ireland, an endowment in another form. 
(Hear, hear.) But you have in the back ground, 
four-fiftus of the population, without any assistance 
from the state—(llear, hear)—and theirs is the re- 
ligion fur which all the original endowments were 
intended. (Cheers.) his is a case quite by itself. [| 
was astonished to hear gentlemen, amongst others the 
hon. member for Shrewsbury—say after passing this 
measure, it would be impossible to resist the claim 
of the Wesleyan Methodists of England to similar 
endowment. (*‘Hear, hear,” from the tory benches.) 
Well you think so. (Hear, hear.) But are the cases 
analogous? Is there We slightest resemblance? (Hear, 
hear.) ‘There are teen millions of people in G. 
Britaiwn—are there thirteen miilons of Wesleyan 
Methodists? (Cheers.) Yet you have achurch in 
Jreland, with a revenue oj a million and a half—you 
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Mr. Lefrey gave his opinion of the measure as 
follows: 

‘“‘Mr. Lefroy would give his vote against the second 
reading of this measure, and he was anxious to do 
so in a manner the least calculated to give offence to 
the right hon. Baronet, or to any other hon. member. 
He was the more anxious to explain his reasons, as 
on this question he should be opposing a ministry 
whose general line of policy he had supported. He 
gave full credit to the right hon. Baronet for his de- 
sire to advance the best interests of the country, but 
in this case he thought he was opposed to the gene- 
rally expressed opinion of the entire country. — 
(Loud cries of “hear, hear.”) The argument ad 
vanced. by the right hon. Baronet seemed to him 
(Mr. Lefroy) particularly strange. He argued that, 
because the present system worked badly in the Col- 
lege of Maynooth, they should try what the mere ef- 
fect of pounds, shillings, and pence could do. He 
(Mr. Lefroy) objected to this grant on two grounds; 
the first, because it interfered with the theory and 
practice of their present constitution; and he object- 
ed to it on a religious ground, although he did not 
mean to discuss this asa religious question. He 
would put it to any man whether this grant to a 
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clared, ‘My chief ditiiculty is frelang.» 

period the comparatively mild and Imparti 
ment of the whigs, under Lords Normanh. 
tescue, had attached to the state the [r 
these governors Sir Robert Pee} 

consistency with party tactics, retain, 
lord-lieutenant would have 


Bovern. 
Y and Pop, 
: Ish People. 
Could not, in 


and a 
fe > ve been at once the it 
or almost a civil war. This it was that friot, ignal 
Sir Robert Peel from office, rather than the rae 
banter which took place at Windsor about dian bit of 
the ladies of the queen’s bedchamber. e mo 
election which soon folloved gave a large Btn 
to his party; and though Ireland was not in «te 
condition in *42 than she was in “41, he had on 
power to conquer by force, if he should fail ed 
her m subjection by stratagem or Persuasion “PY 
The repeal moveinent grew strong. A proel 
tion forbidding the monster meetings was ne 
A case of accumulative conspiracy was coheoeied » 
the crown lawyers—Daniel O’Connel] and oth 
were indicted; and instead of being tried by Rony 
stitutional jury, composed of “twelve men who vil 
neighbors to the fact,” and ‘unexceptionable to ie 
parties concerned,” every Roman Catholic empannelle 





Roman Catholic church was not against both the, 
spirit and the letter of the Protestant constitution?— | 
Whether it was not an express violation of the de- 
claration signed by the sovereign of these reaims?— 
The hon. member tor Newark had spoken very plau- 
sibly in favor of this measure. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had recorded his opinions upon the same sub- 
ject, and it was but fair that the members of that 
house should compare the two opinions. (The hon. 
member then quoted from Mr. Gladstone’s pamph- 
let, in which he strongly objected to the grant of 
Maynooth.) He should oppose the second reading 
of this measure.” 





The grand game upon which the British statesmen 
are most intent, in this movement, in all probability, 
and that upon which they have relied for quieting 
lords, bishops, clergy, and Protestants of England, as 
' well as Wesleyans and other dissenters, is, that they 





‘are obtaining on the one hand a lever by which to 


‘counteract the influence of the Pope of Rome over 
‘the Irish Catholics,—at the same time that they are, 
by their agent, now resident in Rome, avowedly coun- 
teracting the repeal association and O’Connell’s in- 
fluence in Ireland, by operating upon the Pope him- 


i self. 


The aid which Sir Robert is receiving from the 
whigs in this measure, is accounted for by the fact, 
that this intrigue at Rome originated with them 
whilst in power. A Birmingham correspondent of | 
the Boston Chronicle, says: | 


“The same packet which carries out this letter, | 
will, in all probability, carry out the most important 
division which has taken place in the British house 
of commons these fifty years. In the last ten days 
our whole nation has been astir; and while Sir Ro- 
bert Peel marntains his ground, by the aid of the 
whigs, in his determined purpose to endow the Ro- 
man Catholic College of Maynooth, the country em- 





posal. ‘The facts and circu ustances connected with 
this measure are so isteresting and important, that 
I am sure you will consider the following historical 
remarks and opinions worthy of a place in your co- 
lumns. I have drawn the facts from the most au- 
thentic sources, and the inferences may be found 
useful. 


The bill for the permanent endowment of May- 
nooth is now published, ard contains twenty clauses. 
It proposes to incorporate the trustees of Maynooth 
College, and empower them to hold property to the 
amount of £3,000 per annum; to apply £6,000 a year, 
under the guidance and disposal of the trustees, for 
the payment of professors’ salaries; to give an annu- 
al allowance of £6,630 for the purpose of enlarging 
the provision to students; and to allow a further sum 
for the repair of the buildings; making in all the an- 
nual charge of £26,369. Iu addition to this, though 
not included in the bill, it is proposed to vote £30,. 
000 for the rebuildiug of the college. The facts and 
circumstances in which the project took rise—the | 
breaking up and scaltering of political combinations 
of many years’ growth, which to a certainty it wall 
superinduce—the hollow-heartedness and hypocrisy 
of state-craft which i! discovers, and the immediate 
effects, social, religious, and political, which will 
supervene—are in themselves, each and all, events 
important enough, in their present character and ul- 
timate tendencies, to constilute a new era in the pro- 
gress of civilization. 1 purpose, therefore, in this 
article, calmly and dispassionately to note the rise, 








have the Presbyterian church, with a state endow. 


ment—and the Wesleyan Methodists have £100,000, | progress, and future prospects of the Maynooth 
left to the followers of John Wesley, and you ex-! movement. 


claim aguinst a grant of £26,000, for educating the 
clergy of four-fitths of the whole population. 


Iporary hold of olfice in 1841, he emphatically de- 


Its source. —Whe. Sir Robert Peel obtained a tem- 





ed; and then Sir Robert Peel assumed 


was struck off, and tweive Protestants &Mpwered | 
decide the case. A verdict was given against the 
delendants—they were sentenced, fined —1mprisop. 
( to believe 
that his chief difficulty was removed. Next came 
the judgment of the lords, reversing the finding 
of the court below, and government again found : 
self in a dead fix. Now it was that Sir Robert Pee| 
tried stratagem to obtain relief. Evading the lay 
which provides that Britain shall have no diplomacy 
at Rome, he conducts a private negotiation with the 


pope, and succeeds in inducing him to issue a map. 


date proscribing the agitation for repeal. Then fol. 
lowed a correspondence with Dr. Murray and a few 
other leading clergy of the Catholic church, which 
ended in their appointment as trustees in the Charie 
table bequests act, and smoothed the way for the 
endowment of Maynooth. Here, then, we have the4 
Catholics first insulted, then proscribed, next conci. 
liated, and now bribed into quiet subjection. 

For the facility with which Sie Robert Peel has 
ingratiated himself into the good graces of the Catho. 
lies, he is greatly indebted to the whigs. It is dueto 
Sir Robert to state that the idea of opening a nego 
tiatiation with the pope belongs to Eari Grey or Lord 
John Russell, unter whose auspices Mr. Aubyn, at- 
tache to the British legation at France, was sent to 
Rome; ‘‘where he was ordered to reside,” says the 
author of the Policy of England towards Ireland, 


“without any diplomatic character, and ostensibly as 


a private gentleman; but by a sort of a clandestine 
diplomacy he was put in secret and authorized, bu 
unacknowledged communication with the cardinal 
secretary of state, with whom he confidently trans 
acted business, exactly in the same manner, and for 
the same purposes, as if he had been the accredited 
representative of his sovereign.” Notonly did the 
whigs thus institute clandestinely a diplomacy a 
Rome, but they labored hard to control the patron 
age of the Irish church; ‘‘for,” says the authorily 
just quoted, “when a Roman Catholic see in Ireland 
became vacant,a few years ago, according to the 
usual custom, three names were transmitted to the 
pope, from which he was to select one. The Bri 
tish government was desirous that the choice shoul 
not fall upon a par.icuiar individual; and a reques 
was preferred to his holiness, through the cbanve 
of our agent, that he would vestow the vacant mit 
on either of the other two candidates; but the pr 
said, that since the relief bill had passed, the Eng 
ligh government was constantly asking favors ol am 
and requiring his assistance; th +t he did not find : 
a disposition to oblige him and conform to his WP 

as‘to induce hin always to comply with their i 
therefore he should not pass over the perso" we 
ed to; who consequently received ihe —— , 
Realizing the practical and political re acieg 
having church patronage in his own bands, “ 
Pee! now virtually bids £26,000 a year lor oe 
we dare say that the pope would nol feel shee 
disposed to begrudge him a veto in avy on asi 
which may fall in during his period ol oun shoul 
was to complain of his predecessors; 4! gud 
Lord John Russell succeed, he wiil no preggers 
path to the pope’s favor equally eget PPT tb 
always that he rats not on the third reaeits 
college bill. 
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The progress.—The bill has made rapie Pf a 
in consequence of the unqualified oP Pt measll 








Daniel Connell, who considers it a Pee wjogalide 
and accepts it as restitution in part o ie churel 
plunder by the Protestants of the Cathote "i, 

‘ ‘ . . ears to forg’* 
Daniel O’Connell forgets, or app r the plunge 
Maynooth is to be endowed, not vl ° 4. outol! 
ed property, if there be any suc!, aly his pestild 
pockets of the people, and consequet 
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another name for compulsory taxation; 
tioa me wrong in his premises, there is no mis- 
but ee his approval of the scheme, and that for 
rake 2 
nbn enOUsD” sicsenters, too, have greatly contri- 
Evang rengthen the hands of Sir Robert Peel in 
we stter The great practical argument of dis- 
this m? when contending for the separation of the 
eat from the state, has been, that endowments 
ce uovormly tended to impede the progress of 
pave nity in the world. Henee it follows that 
poet | dissenters are found side by side with 
ave churchmen,denouncing this bill as the bane 
spat religion, and fitted to throw open the flood- 
i through which popery may flow and deluge the 
iand, they proclaim rather the all-powerfulness of 
rate support than demonstrate its soporific tenden- 
~ Inconsistency like this, in the eyes of men 
‘xe Sir Robert Peel, Ww ho is sagacious enough not to 
jiseriminate very precipitately in such circumstances, 
ould not fail to do him good service. But many of 
these dissenters do more—they ; actually receive 
themselves a regium donum, or ‘‘king’s gift,” in tem- 
rary aid of some two hundred of their own min- 
ters. One of their leading men, for example, Dr 
Pye Smith, petitions parliament, along with his 
church and congregation, against the scheme, on the 
nd that “endowments, or privileges conferred” by 
the state, on any ‘‘denomination of professed reli- 





gion,” are ‘injurious to any form or mode of good 
civil government;’ are ‘tawfully promotive of self- 


ockets of men who are alike conscientious in their 
elief that the doctrines of the Church of England 


Since the above article was placed in type, and 


before we have read it in proof, the bold and singu- Dah Miee Me ont of nach 
lar production from the pen of the Rev. Sidney | S¥Ssested to him, by act of parliament: 
Smith, which will be found in this number of the! 
Register, came to hand, an unfinished fragment found 
after his death amongst his papers. 
tion not only strikingly characteristic of its talented 
and witty author, but replete with very interesting | 
facts and matter for serious reflection. 
nooth bill, though not expressly referred to in this | OF THE LATE REV. SIDNEY SMITH. 
dying strain from the Rev. reviewer, may be con- | 
sidered as the first step, and a decidedly bold one! ade up of half-pence, potatoes, rags, bones, and 


It is a produc- 


The May- 


too, towards the provision for the [rish Catholic cler- 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune, writ- 
ing frow Jreland, says: 


“Weare in the midst of a most violent religious 


jelusion and hypocrisy;” and ‘irreconcileable with agitation, which threatens to overturn the present 
the doctrines, the spirit, and the practice of Christ,” | 


aad in the same journal 


ministry by its violence. 


The debate on the govern- | 
in which this petition is | ment measure introduced by Sir Robert Peel—*‘to 


ing them to be erroneous,how can they any longer par- land, Ireland, or Scotland. There is another party 
take of support themselves which 1s wrung from the , who would give the grant, provided the state had the 


, control over the college. Thus ata glance you will 
| perceive what a combined force of classes, parties, 


are also founded in error, and at entire variance and sects the minister has arrayed against him and 
with the doctrines of the word of God? To the ‘‘No_ his measure. 5 * * * * 

Popery” churchmen, who act from party, political, | _ 
or factitious motives, this argument of course will not, ism, has come over to the repealers, and has made 


apply.” 


| Mr, Gray Porter, the great advocate of federal- 


two speeches to them, in the last of which he re- 
commends the raising of local militia, or, as he terms 
iit, **National Militia,” to be raised, as O'Connell 











A FRAGMENT ON TILE IkISH 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 








AN UNFINISHED FRAGMENT FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS 
The revenue of the Irish Roman Catholic church is 


| fragments of old clothes, and those Irish old clothes. 


gy, which it is his object to recommend, as well ag They worship often in hovels, or in the open air, 
towards the diversion to be attempted at Rome.— *° 
The perusal of this fragment alluded to, will prepare 810" 18 the religion of three-fourths of the popula- 
our readers for Sir Robert Peel’s speech, which will , Won: 
reach us by the next arrival. | 


from the want of any place of worship. Their reli- 
Not far off, in a well-windowed and well- 
/ roofed house, is a well paid protestant clergyman, 
| preaching to stools and hassocks, and crying in the 
| wilderness; near him the clerk, near him the sexton, 
near him the sexton’s wife—furious against the er- 
rors of popery, and wiliing to lay down their lives 
for the great truths established at the diet of Augs- 
burg. 

| There is a story in the Leinster family which pas- 


published, that reverend and learned genileman de-  SIVe an increased grant to Maynooth, ard to make ses under the name of ‘ She is not well.” 


ends bis conduct in acting as a distributor of the , the grant permanent, and not, as heretofore, annual, | 


ngium donum, ‘because it is not an encowment,” 


| 


at the option of the majority”—has thrown the 


buia “mere donation, a charity, a gift to the body | whole of the empire into a state of ferment. ‘Ne- 
of dissenters, as an expression of the esteem and | ver,’ says the London Times, ‘‘do we recollect a pe-' had been staying there three or four days; and on 


gratitude of the royal house of Brunswick,” chang- | 


| 


riod at which stronger feelings on the subject of 


A Protestant clergyman, whose church was in the 
neighborhood, was a guest at the house of that up- 
right and excelleut maa the duke of Leinster. He 


Saturday night, as they were all retiring to their 


ed frum ‘ta donation out of the privy purse to an an- Protestant interests were manifested by the nation | rooms, the duke said, ‘‘We shall meet to-morrow at 
nual grant from parliament,” as a “matter of finan- | than now. Not even did the excitement which at- | : 
cial conveniency.”” Sir Robert Peel is too good a} tended the ministry of Sir Robert Walpole and the | your hour, my lord, is a little tov late for me; 1 am 
tactician not to see the value of this inconsistency, | !ast struggles of the Stuarts exceed that now wit- very particular in the discharge of my duty, and your 


and tosay the Jeest, the regium donum to English | nessed throughout Great Britain respecting the grant! breakfast will interfere with my church. 


breakfast.” **Not so; (said our Milesian Protestant;) 


The duke 


Protestaut dissenting ministers has done much to en- to the Roman Catholic college of Maynooth, (for | was pleased with the very proper excuse of his guest, 
courage statesmen to deal in bribery and corruption ; the education of Catholic clergy.) It further adds: 
in matters of religions as freely as in matters politi-| ‘‘Had Sir Robert Peel the least notion of the spirit’ deeming his palace more safe from all the evils of life 


cal or finance. 


he was about to arouse, he would in all probability 


Again, the measure has been accelerated in its | have abstained from the attempt, which is calculat- 


ihe United States has proved to Canada and the 


Priesthood 
thus kee 


ilisseen or heard 
lance lends enchan 


— lo be so with those men who wink at the en- 
. ment of popery abroad, but indignantly oppose 
eudowment at home. 
cal above all, the scheme takes its progressive 
Seed ™ from the fact, that the state has been in- 
en y a law with a power which it now claims 
the — to provide for the religious instruction of 
Deitice” ms Sir Robert Peel is impregnable in this 
listen + — all oppusition but that of the con- 
‘we S'untary, who hold that no civil government 
wie et to interfere between man and his Maker; 
, dl a any man should worship God, or if he 
Mua fship God at all; who contends, to use the 


tice nd = the late Sidvey Smith, ‘that if experi- 


Ontrolling 
ere men's notions of eternity by acts of par-~ 


qT 
mone tilt — We anticipate much good from this 


‘ctuated fro We believe that many churchmen are 
Pring the Re pure conscientious convictions in op 
Ped that 1 oat Cathohe religion, and it is to be 
OMpulsion o atlempt to make them support it by 
*Yils of the ll serve to open their own eyes to the 
€ follow Oe Pulsory system, and that they will 
10g to oth ms the precepts of Christianity, “by do- 
YONG them meme they would that others should do 
“OiiCien ee Vangelical churchinen connot in their 

$8Upport Roman Catholic doctrines, beliey- 


aught us any thing, it is the absurdity of 


of afar off; but oftentimes ‘dis- | Union! 





‘‘Eye-witnesses describe the commotion in London 


ing day, as beyond description, so universal was the 


es cannot calculate on this, so singularly puzzting 
are the chances. The house seems to feel that it is 


now passing through the ordeal-fire of public opi- | 


nion, and that as members now speak and vote, tie 
ensuing parliament—purified by a general election— 
willexhibit more or less of its present occupants, 
some being restored to their seats with honor, others 
being dismissed with disgrace. Between this fear 
of responsibility and the dread of offending the pow- 
ers that be, there is an evident conflict, which gives 
the discussion much of interest. There is no doubt 
the whig party leaders, with numbers of their rank 
and file, will give the measure their support; while 
it is equally certain that if they do, they will lose 
their seats. This is the alternative offered by the 
English people! 

“The opposition to the bill seems to proceed from 
three branches, viz: First, from persons who object 
not to the usual grant, but toan increase of it; second, 
from persons who object to any grant whatever, on 
the grounds that neither as private individuals nor 
asa government can they be justified in granting 
money fur the propagation of what they regard as 
error and idulatry. (he third branch are they who 
take the wider ground, that, whether the Roman 
Catholic religion is ervor and wWolatry or not, in 
either supposition they are opposed to any proposi- 
tion for the endowment of religion, whether in Eng- 


and they separated for the night; his grace, perhaps, 


for containing in ils bosom such an exemplury son 
of the church. ‘The first person, however, whom 


progress by the fact that the endowment of Roman |€4 so much to perplex his followers, and to shake! the duke saw in the morning upon entering the 
catholicism in Canada, and of idolatry in India, has | is popularity to its very centre. 
excited little or no apprehension in the minds of the | 


people of this country, though the voluntaryism of jon Monday evening last, and throughout the succeed- | Slice of the best Tipperary ham secured on his plate. 


breakfast room was our punctual Protestant, deep in 
rolls and buiter, his fingers 1» an egg, and a large 


‘ 


“Delighted tosee you, my dear vicar,” said the duke; 


world that Christianity needs no help but from itself. | outpouring of the people’s denunciations against the | ‘but | must say as much surprised as delighted. "— 
Britain has persisted in endowing Romanism inher minister. In every part of England, Scotland, and ( 
colleges and churches there, though missionary en- | Irelard, meetings have been held against it, and the | Sacred breakiaster,—“‘she is not well.” ‘Who 13 not 
rprise has shuwn that India needs no endowment! table of the house of commons groans with the! well?” said the duke, “you are not marriced—you 
of idolatry to secure to us the affections and attach- |weight of petitions which have been, within the. have no sister living; Wim quite uneasy; teil ie who 
nents of her people. Idolatry has been endowed by |space of one short week, piled in heaps upon it,! is not well.” ‘Why, the tact is, wy lord duke, that 
Britain, and at home few or none have complained from the people and Protestai.t denominations of; My congregation consists of the clerk, the sextun, 
of this invasion of the territory of religious obliga-|every hue and creed. The cities of London and: aud the sexton’s wile. Now, the sexton’s wite is in 
Hon, How, then, could government be blamed for | Westminster have met, and a most determined and| very delicate health: when she cannot attend, we 
magining that the same principle could be success-' mterminable opposition has been decreed on. In| cannot muster the number wentioned in the rubric; 
uly carried out in Ireland? It-serves abroad to keep | Dublin, and the other principal cities of Ireland, the | and we have, thereioce, he service on that day. The 

quiet—to deaden religious activity, and | same decision has been come to; and even should the | good woman had a cold and sore throat this morning 
"Keep Men ignorant aud subjective. Why com-| measure pass, it 1s agreed that an agitation for its —and, as 1 had breakiasted but slightly, L thought L 
pin of Peel now for trying the same’ policy in the! repeal will be set on foot, which, in its energy and | might as weil hurry back to the regular fanuiy de- 
ter kingdom? Error is not the less error because | perseverance, will outvie that for the repeal of the jeuner.” 
The success of the measure 1s prohlemati-| su 
tment to the view,” and it would! cal, and the nicest weigher of balances in such cas | Surrection and civil war every ten years 


“On, don’t you know what has happened?” said the 


J} don’t know that the c ergyman behaved 
improperly; but such a church ts hardiy worth an in- 


Sir Robert did well in fighting it out with O'Con- 
nell. He was tuo late; but when he began he did it 
boldly aad seusibly, and |, for one, aim heartly glad 
/O’Connell has been found guilty and imprisoned.— 
He was either in earnest about repeal or le was vot. 
li he was in earnest, | entirely agree with lord Grey 
aud lord Spencer that civil war is preferable to re- 
_peal. Much as I bate wounds, dangers, privations, 
and explosions—much as | love regular hours of din- 
ner—tvolish as 1 think men covered with the feath- 
ers of the male Putlus domesticus, and covered with 
lace in the course ol the ischtatic nerve—much as [ 
| detest all these follies and ferucities, 1 wouid rather 
| turn soldier myself than acquiesce quietly in such a 
separation of the ewpire. 


It is such a piece of nonsense that no man can have 
any reverence fur himself who would Slop to discuss 
such a question. At is such a piece of auti-British 
villany What none but the bitterest euemy of our Dived 
| and people could entertain such a project. Lt ts to 
ve mel unly with round and grape—to ve answered 
by Shrapnel and Congreve—to be discussed in hol- 
low squares, and reluted by battalions tuur deep; to 
be put down by the ultima ratio of thal armed Aris- 
totle the duke of Weliugton. 

O'Connell is released, and released | have no doubt 
by the conscicutivus decision of the law lords. Lt he 
was unjustly (even from some technical defect) mm- 
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prisoned, I rejeice in his liberation. England is, I 
believe, the only couniry in the world where such an 
event could have happened, and a wise Irishman (if 
there be a wise Irishman) should be slow in separa 
ting from a country whose spirit can produce and 
whose institutions can admit of such a result. OF 
his guilt no one doubts, but guilty men must be hung 
technically and accor: ing to established rules; upon 


a statutable gibbet, with parliament rope, and a legal | 


hangman, sheriff, and chaplam on the scaffuld, and 
the mob in the furéground. 

But, after all, | have no desire my dear Daniel 
should come to any harm, for I believe there is a 
great deal of virtue and excellent meaning in him, 
and | must now beg a few minutes conversation with 
him. ‘After all, my dear Daniel, what is it you 
want? a separation of the two countries? for what 
purpose? for your own aggrandizemeni? for the grati- 
fication of your own personal vanity? You don’t know 
yourself; you are much too honorable and moral a man, 
and too clear-sighted a p-rson jor such a business as 
this: the empire will be twisted out of your hands by 
a set of cut-throat villains, and you will die secretly 
by a poisoned potato, or be pistolled in the streets. 
You have too much sense, and taste, and openness to 
endure for a session the stupid and audacivus wick- 
edness and nonsense of your associa‘es. If you want 
fame you must be insatiable. Who is so much known 
in all Europe, or so much admired by honest men for 
the reel good you have done to your country, before 
this imsane ery of repeal? And don’t imagine yon 
can intimidate this government; whatever be their 
faults or merits you may take my word for it you 
will not intimidate them They will prosecute you 
again, and put down your Clontarf meetings, and 
they will be quite right in doing so. They may make 
concessions, and | think they will; but they would 
fall into utter contempt it they allowed themselves to 
be terrified into a dissviution of the Union. They 
know full well that the English nation are unani- 
mous and resolute upon this point, and that they 
would prefer war toa repeal. And now, dear Dan- 
iel, sit down quietly at Derrynane, and tell me when 
the bodily frame is refreshed with the wine of Bor. 
deaux, whether all this is worth while. What is the 
object of all government? The object of government 
is roast mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout constable, 
an honest justice, a clear highway, a free chapel.— 
What trash to be b:wling in the streets about the 
Green Isle, the Isle of the ocean, the bold anthem of 
Erin go bragh? A far better anthem would be Erin go 
bread and cheese, Erin go cabins that will keep out 
the rain, Erin go pantulvons without holes in them! 
What folly to be making eternal declamations about 
governing yourselves! If laws are good and well 
administered, 1s it worth while to rush intu war ana 
rebellion in order that vo betler laws may be made 
in another place? Are you an Eton boy, who has 
just come out full of Plutarch’s Lives, and consider- 
ing in every case Epaminondas or Philopemen would 
have acted? or are you, our own dear Daniel, drilled 
in all the business and bustle of life? 1 am with you 
heart and soul in my detestation of all injustice done 
to lreland. Your priests shall be ted and paid; the 
liberties of your church be scrupulously guarded; and 
in civil affairs the most even justice be preserved be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant. Thus far I am a 
thorough rebel as well as yourself; but when you 
come to the perilous nonsense of repeal, in cominon 
with every honest man who has five grains of cum- 
mon sense, | take my leave.” 

It is entertaining enough that although the Irish 
are beginning to be so clamorous about making their 
own laws, that the wisest and the best statules in the 
books have been made since their union with Eng- 
land. Ail Catholic disabilities have been abolished; 
a good pulice has been established all over the king- 
dum; public courts of petty sessions have bean insti- 
tuled; free trade betwcen Great Britain and Ireland 
has been completely carried into effect; lord lieuten- 
ants are placed in every County; churea rates are ta 
ken off Catholic shoulders; the county grand jury 
rooms are flung open to the puvlic; county surveyors 
are of great service; a noble provision is made for 
educating the peuple. I never saw aman who hau 
returned to lreiand, after four or five years absence, 
who did not say how much it had improved and how 
fast it was improving; and this is the country which 
is to be Erin—go—bragt’d by this shallow, vain, and 
irritable people, into bloodshed and rebellion! 

‘The first thing to be done is to pay the priests, and 
after a litle time they will take the money. Que man 
wants to repair his cottage; another wants a bugyy; 
a third cannot shut his eyes to the dilapidations oi a 
cassock. ‘The draft 1s payable at sight in Dublin, or 
by agents in the next market town dependeut upon 
the commission m Duviin. ‘The housekeeper of the 
holy man 1s unportunate for money, and it it 1s not 
procured by drawing for the salury, tt must be extort: 
ed t-y curses and comminations from the ragged wor- 
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shippers, slowly, sorrowfully, and sadly. There will 
he some opposition at first, but the facility of getting 
the salary without the violence they are now forced to 
use, and the difficulties to which they are exposed in 
procuring the payment of those emoluments to woh tos rf 
they are fairly entitled, will, in the end, overcome 
all ob-tacles. And if it does not succeed, what harm 
is done by the attempt? It evinces on the part of 
this country the strongest disposition to do what is 
‘just. and to appiy the best remedy to the greatest 
evil: but the very attempt would do good, and would 
i be felt in the great Catholic insurrection, come «hen 
it will, All rebellions and disaffections are general | 
and terrible in proportion as one party has suffered | 





ed, and renders war less terribie and opens avenues | 
to peace. 


draw his salary from the state without incurring the 
indignation of his flock. 


for the amount?” 
ry answer to this, to a shrewd man who is starving: 


the Catholic priest, | mean it should be done with the | 
ultinost fairness and good faith; no attempt to gain| 
horse for playing tricks. Leave the patronage ex- 
actly as you find it; and take the greatest possible | 
care that the Catholic clergy have no reason to sus-; 
pect you in this particular; do it like gentlemen—_ 


without shuffling and prevarication, or leave it alone | 


altogether. 

The most important step in improvement which | 
mankind ever made was the secession from the See | 
of Rome, and the establishment of the Protestant re- 
ligion; but though I have the sincerest admiration of | 
the Protestant faith, | have no admiration of Protest- | 
ant hassocks on which there are no knees, nor of; 
seats on which there is no superincumbent Protest. | 
ant pressure, sor of whole acres of tenantless Pro- 
testant pews—in which no human being of the 500 
sects of Christians isever seen. 1 have no passion | 
for sacred emptiness, or pions vacuity. The emolu- | 
ments of those livings in which there are few or no! 
Protestants ought, after the death of the present in- | 
cumbents, to be in part appropriated to the uses of | 
the predominunt religion, or some arrangements | 
made for superceding such utterly useless ministers | 
immediately, securing to them the emoluments they | 
possess. 

Can any honest man say, that in parishes (as in the 
case frequently in Ireland) containing 3,000 or 4,000 
Catholics and 40 or 5J Protestints, there is the small- 
est chance of the majurity being converted? Are not 
the Catholics (except in the north of Ireland, where | 
a great mass are Presbyterians) gaining every where | 





on the Protestants? ‘The tithes were originally pos- | 
sessed by the Catholic church of Ireland. Not one 
shilling of them is now devoted to that purpose. An_ 
immense Majority of the common people are Catho-| 
lics; they see a church richly supported by the spoils | 
of their ov'n church establishments, in whose tenets | 
not one-tenth part of the people believe. Is it possi.| 
ble to believe this can endure? that a light, irritable, 
priest-ridden people will not, under such cireumstane | 
ces, always remain at the very eve of rebellion, al- | 
ways ready to explode when the finger of Daniel| 
touches the hair trigger?-—for Daniel, be it said, | 
though he hates shedding blood in small quantities, 
has no objection to provoking kindred nations to 
war. He very properly objects to killing or being 
killed by lord Atvanley; but would urge on ten thou- 
sand Pats in civil combat uwgainst ten thousand Bulls. 
His objections are to small homicides; and his vow 
that he has registered in heaven is only against retafl 
destruction and murder by precemeals. He does not 
like to teaze Satan by dribiets; but to earn eternal 
torments by persuading eight million Irish and twelve 
willioa Britons no longer to buy aud sell oats and salt 
meat, but to butcher each other in God’s naine to 
extermination. And whatif Daniel dies—of what 
use his death? Does Daniel make the occasion, or 
does the occasion make Daniel? Daniels are made 
by the oigotry and insolence of England to IJreland;| 
aud ull the monstrous abuses of the Protestant church 
in that country are rectified—there will always be 
Daniels, and they will always come out of their dens 
more powerful und more popular than when you 
cast them in. 

{ do not mean by this unjustly and cowardly to 
ruu down O'Connell. He has been of eminent ser- 
vice to his country in the question of Catholic eman- 
cipation, and | am by no weans satisfied that with 
the gratification of vanity there are nut mingled gen- 
uine leelings’of patriotism and a deep sense of the 











injustice done to his country. His first success, how- 


and the other inflicted; any great measure of conciti-| distress, im which life will hardly be 
ation proposed in the spirit of kindness is remember. | The struggle may end in our favor, but it ma 


The Roman Catholic priest could not refuse to! 


i 


‘Why are you to come up-| 
on us for all this money, when you can ride over to! 
Sligo or Belfast and draw a draft upon governvnent | 


It is not easy to give a satisfacto-| 
to death. 
Of course, in talking of a government payment to) 


' 


‘ or t é ; 
patronage) oF: sate see OF: Som pepe ite malice | the patronage of Iretand; they fought not only from 


| religious hatred, but to preserve their monopoly,— 


| universal disaflection 


ever, flung him off his guard; and perhanc}. , = 
too much in the timidity of the enn ‘rusted 
who are by no means composed of irresolute ey ’ 
‘men. : Weak 
If I thought Ireland quite safe, I shoyig stil] 
ject to injustice. IT could never endure jy = ob. 
that the Catholic churen of Ireland shoulg be ‘on 
its present state; but 1 am afraid France and FE i 
land can now afford to fizht; and, having saved My 
tle money, they will, of course, spend it in 
That puppy of the waves, young Joinville, 
over in a high pressure fleet; and then co 
mense twenty per cent. income tax war, 
insurrection in Ireland, and a crisis 


a lit 
it. 
figt.ting, 
‘Vill Steam 
Me€S an jm. 
a UNiversa| 
of Wwisery and 
worth having, 


and the object of p: litical wisdom is to avoid thee! 


struggles. | want to see jolly Roman Catholic Priest 
secure of their income without any motive for sedi 
lion or turbulence. I want to see Patricks ai the 
loom, cotton and silk factories Springing up in the 
bogs; ireland a rich, happy, and quiet country; serib. 
bling, carding, cleaning, and making calico, as if 
mankind had only a few days more allotted to them 
for making clothes, and were ever after to remain 
stark naked. 

Remember, that between your impending and your 
past wars with Jreiand there is this remarkable dif. 
ference. You have given up your Protestant auxili- 
aries; the Protestant enjoyed in former disputes all 


That monopoly is gone; you have been candid and 
just for thirty years, and have fost those friends 
whose swords were always ready t» defend the par- 
tiality of the government and to stifle the cry of jus 
tice. The next war will not be between Catholic 
and Protestant, but between Ireland and England. 

I have some belief in sir Robert. He is a man of 
great understanding, and must see that this eternal 
O’Connelling will never du—that it 1s nnpo-sible it 
can last. We are in a transition siate, and the to. 
ries may be assured that the baronet will not go tuo 
fast. If Peel tells them the thing must be done, they 
may be sure it is high time to do it; they may retreat 
mournfully and sullenly before common justice and 


common sense, but retreat they must when Tam- 


worth gives the word, and iv quicksltep too, and 
without loss of time. 

And let me beg of my dear Uitras not to imagine 
that they survive for a single instant without sir Rob 
ert, that they could form an ultra-tury administoa- 
tion. Is there a chartist in Great Britain who would 
not, upon the first intimation of such an attempt, cr 
der a new suit of clothes, and call upon the banker 
and milk-man fur an extended credit? Is there a po 
litical reasoner who would not come out of his bole 
with a new constiiution? Ls there one ravenous rogue 
who would not be looking for his prey? Is there one 
honest man of common seuse who does not see that 
and civil war would follow 
from the blind tury, the childish prejudices, and the 


deep ignorance of such a sec? I havea high opinion 


of sir Rubert Peel, but he aust summon up all his 
political courage and do something next session for 
the payment of the Roman Catholic priests. He 
must run some risk of shocking public opiniol; 00 
greater risk, however, than he did im Cathulic emat- 
cipation. 1am Sure the wh.gs would be true to lim 
—and 1 think | observe that very many obtuse cour 
try gentlemen are alarmed by the state of [retand 
and the hustility of France aud America. | r 

Give what you please to te Catholic priests, hab- 
its are not broken ina day. ‘There «ust be tine 
weil as justice; but im the end these things lave a 
effect. A buggy, a tiuuse, some field near Il, 4 . 
cent income paid quarterly; in the Jong rue — 
are the cures of sedition and disaffection; nei -_ 
quit the common business of lite and juin wa 
lineal parties unless they have soumetiing just) 
complain ol. - 

But where is the money—about £400,009 saeet 
num-—to come from Out of the pockets #! % ; 
best of men Mr. Mhomas Grenville; vut of the eee! 
ets of the bishops, of sir Ruvert Ingtis, and a! ver 
men who pay sli other taxes; anu never will p 
money be su weil and wisely employed. 

lt turns out thal there ts nu law to pre 
ing into diplomatic engagements with the ps who 
sooner we becume acquainted with a geutiews niet 
has so much to say to eight millions of eur sY un 
the better. Can anything be so ehiidish and vr al 
as a horror of co.wmunicating with the pop®s a ai 
hubgoblins we have imagined of premunires a! 
lawries for this contraband trade im ah os) ave 
ceslors (strange to say, wiser than vursely ‘vert 
left us to du as we please, and the rent 
ment do what they can do lawfully, the at aifair’ 
thouand opportunities of doing goud In 4 oa ag 
have been Jost, from our having no avowe 


yent enter 
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If it depended 


me, { wou 


OW, w 


theology. 1 have no love of popery, but 


1s 
gut, wh 
hose ehario 


ose chaplains [ believe we pay,—and 
t | dare say is made in Long Acre — 
000 a year to our ambassador at Con- 
and are startled with the idea of com 


Hino siplomatically with Rome, deemins the 


guieating 


an a better Christian than the pope! 


ne mode of exacting clerical dues in Ireland is 


yestion; everything depends on the disposition 
There are salutary 

lations put forth ine each diocese respecting 

rep dues and church discipline, and put forth by 
synodical authority. Specific surns 
gid down for mass, marriage, and the adminis- 

‘ion of the Eucharist. These authorized pay- 
ats are moderate enough, but every priest, m 
weof these rules, makes the most he can of his 
nistry, and the strangest discrepancy prevails, even 
the same diocese, in the demands made upon the 
ole. The priest and his flock are continually 
ning into collision on pecuniary matters. Twice 
vat the holy man collects confession money un- 
+the denomination of Christmas and Easter offer- 
, He selects in every neighborhood one or two 
ees in which he holds stations of confession. Ve- 
disagreeable scenes take place when additional 
mey Is demanded, or when additional time for 
qwent 1s craved. The first thing done when there 
aquestion of marrying a couple is to make a bar- 
i about the marriage money. The wary minis- 
watches the palpitations, puts on a shilling for 

sigh, and twopence on every tear, and mad- 

4 the impetuosity of the young lovers up to a 
dsterling. ‘The remuneration prescribed by the 

mesan statutes is never thought of for a moment; 
priest makes as hard a bargain as he can, and the 


ith nine chaplains and several tons of 


at all events better than the idol of Jug- 


Uniformity 1s out of 





Itis impossible that the subject can be much longer lations of the people; and they :nust fall into the 
avoided, and that every year is to produce a deadly same spirit as the people, or they would be starvet 
struggle with the people, and a long trial in time of to death. No marriage; no mortuary masses; no 
peace with O’Somehody, the patriot of the time be-;| unctions to the priest who preached agamst O'C on- 
ing, or the general, perhaps, in time of a foreign nell! 
war. | Give the clergy a maintenance separate from the 
If I were a bishop, living beautifully in a state of. will of the people, and you will then enable them to 
serene plenitude, | don’t think [ could endure the! oppose the ‘olly and madness of the people. The 
thought of so many honest, pious, and laborious cler- object of the state provision does nt really come 
gymen of another faith placed in such disgraceful from the clergy, but fron the agit stors and repealers: 
circumstances [| could not get into my carriage these men see the immense advantage of carrying 
with jelly springs, or see my two coursers every day, | the clerzy with them in their agitation, and of giv 
without remembering the buggy and the bacon of; ing the sanction of religion to political hatred; they 
some poor old Catholic bishop, ten times as laburi- know that the clergy, moving in the same direction 
ous, and with much more perhaps of theological with the people, have an timmense influence over 
learning than myself, often distressed for a few! thein; and they are very wisely afraid, wot only of 
pounds, and burdened with duties utterly dispropor- losing this co-operating power, Dut of seeing it, by a 
tioned to his age and strength. I think, if theextreme. state provision, arrayed against them. Lam fully 
comfort of my own condition did not extinguish all convinced that a state payment to the Catholic cler- 
feeling for others, | should sharply commiserate such gy, by leaving to that laborious and useful body of 
a church, and attempt, with ardor and perseverance, men the exercise of their free judgment, would be 





to apply the proper remedy. Now, let us bring the severest blow that [rish agitation could receive. 
names and well known scenes before the English! For advancing these opinions, 1 have no doubt I 


| reader, to give him a clearer notion of what passes'shall be assailed by Sucerdus, Vindex, Lati ver, 


in Catholic Ireland. The living of Saint George’s, Vates, Clericus, Aruspex, and be called atheist, de- 
Hanover Square, is a benefice of £1,500 per annum | ist, democrat, smuggler, poacher, highwayman, Uni- 
and a good house. It 1s in the possession of Doctor | tarian, and Elinburg reviewer! Still, J an in the 
Hodgson, who is also Dean of Carlisie, worth | be-| right, and what I say requires excuse for berg trite 
lieve about £1,500 more. A wore comfortable exist-' and obvious, not for being mischievous and paradox- 
ence can hardly be conceived. Dr. Hodgson is a very ical. I write for three reasons: first, because | real- 
worthy amiable man, and [ ain very glad he is as_ ly wish to do good; secondly, because if 1 don’t write, 
rich as he is; but suppose he had no revenues but| I know nobody else will; and, thirdly, because it is 
what he got off his own bat; suppose that, instead of, the nature of the animal to write, and [ cannot help 
tumbling through the sky light,as his income now | it. Still, in looking back [ see no reason to repent. 
does, it was procured by Catholic mtthods. The; What I have said ought to be done. generally has ween 
Doctor te!ls Mr. Thompson he will not marry him done, but always twenty or thirty years too Jate; 
te Miss Simpson under thirty pounds, Thompson de-} done, not of course because [ have said it, but be- 
murs, and endeavors to beat him down. ‘The Doctor | cause it was no Jonger possible to avoid doing it.— 
sees Miss Simpson, finds her very pretty, thinks! Human beings cling to their delicious tyrannies, and 
Thompson hasty, and, after a long and undignified | to their exquisite nonsense, like a drunkard to his 
negotiation, the Doctor gets his fee. Soon after this; bottle, and go on till death stares them in the face. The 


the poor peasants are to lie down upon is sold; he receives a message from Place, the tailor, to come 


make their concubinage lawful. But every one 
nt at the marriage is to contribute; the minister 
ler begging and entreaiing some time to little 
ose—gets into a violent rage, abuses and 1s abu- 
; and in this way is celebrated one of the sacra- 
sof the Catholic church! The same scenes of 
teation and abuse take place when gossip—mo- 
is refused at baptisins; but the most painful 
stake place at extreme unction—a ceremony 
hich the people of Ireland attach the utmost im- 
ance. “Pay me befurehand—this is not enough; 
wish upon more—J know you can afford it—I in- 
upon a Jarger fee!” And all this before the dy- 
mat, who feels he has not an hour to live, and 

tres that salvation depends upon the timely ap- 
tlion of this sacred grease. 


pier bad consequences arise out of the present 
Mol Irish church support. Many of the cler- 
tconstantly endeavoring to overreach and un- 
intone another. Every man looks to his own 
ale emoluments, regarJless of ail covenants, ex 
“! or unplied. ‘The curate does not make a 
elurn to the parish priest, nor the parish priest 
curate, ‘There is a universal scramble! every 
_ What he can, and seems to think he would 
Mst Justified in appropriating the whole to 
| And how can all this be otherwise? How 
_. wretched clergy to live but by setting a 
| ap a theological labors, and using eve- 
sil Ol fear and superstition to extort from 
“us of beggars the little payments wanteu for 
eth peor, and the support of life! | 
* 7 it is shocking and wicked to leave the 
of a not ag milliuns of peuple in such a 
e . ution! to besiow no mure thought upon 
~~ — the clergy of the Sandwich Isiands! 
bes ones ember of the cabinet, and met my col 
er the pes to eat birds and beasts, and to 
an vy of the world, i should begin upon 
utkey mi Soup was finished, go on through 
thiunbl rane ol mutton, and wever end wil 
‘ ine, ul of claret had passed down the 
ites rédulous Haddington; but there they 
5 the Fiee vo here they come, week aller 
lig Lyndhur ly Mars, the Scotch Neptune, 
han; este, the Tamworth Baronet, dear 
Mg the Catholic Giadd) , and think no more of 
he of pay, " Clergy than a wan of real fash- 
lOr thig gs. lis tailor! And there is no ex- 
# cabines Rrwpae-newe Phere is only one man 
al, eatise - eer from reasous purely fa- 
al, of m Ope is the Scarlet Lady, or the 
| ilies aren Horn. All the rest are 
ing needf al it ought to be done—that 1s 
Suny Weelin “WH; Dut they are alraid uf bishops 
all fayp sae lewspapers and pamphiets, and 
met ugh Objects ol apprehension, Out 
» ald encountered, and put down. 


el 


and anoint him with extreme unction. He repairs 
to the bedside and tells Mr. Place that he will not 
touch him under a suit of clothes, equal to ten pounds. 
The family resist, the altercation goes on before the 
perishing artisan, and the price is reduced to eight 
pounds, and Mr. Place is oiled. On the ensuing Sun- 
day the child of Lord B. is to be christened: the god- 


are the scenes which, under similar circumstances, 
would take place here, for the congregation want the 
comforts of religion without fees, and will cheat the 


means to live, must meet all these artifices with 
stern resistance. 
the Irish Roman Catholic clergy! a miserable blot 
and stain on the English nation! Whata blessing to 
thes country woulda real bishop be! A man who 
thought it the first duty of christianity to allay the 
bad passions of mankind and to reconcile contending 
sects with each other. 
such a man as the bishop of London might have con- 
ferred on the empire if, instead of changing black 
dresses for white dresses, and administering to the 
frivolous disputes of foolish zealots, he had labored to 
abate the ha.red of Protestants for the Roman 
Catholics, and had dedicated his powerful under- 
standing to promote religious peace in the two coun- 
tries. Scarcely any bishop is sufficiently a man of 
the world to deal with fanatics. ‘I'he way is not to 
reason with them, butto ask them to dinner. They 
are armed against logic and re:monstrance, but they 
are puzzled in the labyrimth of wines, disarmed by 
facilities and concessions, introduced to a new worid, 
come away thinking more of hot and cold, and dry 
and sweet, than of Newman, Keble, ana Pusey. So 
mouldered away Hanuibal’s army at Capua! So the 
primitive and perpendicular prig of Puseyism ts 
suitened into practical wisdom and coaxed intu com. 
mon sense! Providence gives us generals, aud admi- 
rals, and chancellors of the exchequer; but I never 
remember in my time a real bishop, a grave elderly 
man, full of Greek, with sound views of the muddle 
vuice alu preterpertect tense, gentle and kind to his 
poor clergy, of powertul and cumimanding eloquence; 
in parliament never to be put duwa when the great 
interests of mankind were concerned; leanmg to the 
government when tt was right, leaning to the pev- 
ple when they were right; teeling that if the Spirit 
vf God had called him to that high office he was 
called fur nv :nean purpose, bul ratner thal, seeing 
Clearly, and acting Doldiy, and intending purely, he 
might cunfer lasting Devefit upon mankind. 

We consider the Irish clergy as factivus, and as en- 
couragiig the bad anti- British spirit of the peuple, 
How can it be otherwise? They live by the peupie; 








they have nothing to live upon but the voluntary ob- 





clergyman if they can; and the clergyman, who) 


And this is the wretc:.ed state of 


What peace and happiness | 








monstrous state of the Catholic church in Ireland 
will probably remain till some monstrous ruin threa- 
tens the very existence of the empire, and Lambeth 
and Fulham are cursed by the affrighted people. 

I have always compared the Protestant church in 
Ireland (and I believe my friend Thomas Moore 


stole the simile fro un me) to the institution of buteh- 
,er’s shops in all the villages of our ludian empire.— 
fathers and godmothers will only give a sovereign) ‘*We will have a butcher’s shop in every village, and 
each, the Doctor refuses to do it jor the money, and you Hindoos shall pay for at. 
the church is a scene of clamor and confusion. These | of you do not eat meat at all, and that the sizht of 


We know that many 


beefsteaks is particularly offensive to you; but still,a 


' stray European may pas» through your village, and 


want a steak or a chop; the shop shall be established, 
and you shall pay for ut!) This is Euglish legislation 
for Ireland! There is no abuse like it in all Europe» 
in all Asia, in al! the discovered paris of Africa, and 
in all we have heard of ‘Timbuctoo? It is an error 
that requires 20,000 armed men for its protection in 
time of peace; which costs more than a million a 
year; and which, in the first French war, in spite of 
the puffing and panting of fighting steamers, will and 
must break out into a desperate rebellion. 


It is commonly said, if the Roman Catholic priests 
are paid by the state, they will lose their influence 
over their flocks. Not their fair influence; not that 
influence which any wise and good man would wish 
to see in all religions; not the dependence of humble 
ignorance upon prudence and piety; only fellowship 
in faction, and fraternity in rebeliion—all that will 
be lost. A peep-of-day clergyman who will no long- 
er preach tua peep-of-day congregation; a Whiteboy 
vicar will ng longer lead the psalin to Whiteboy vo- 
calisis; but every thing that is good and wholesome 
willremain. ‘his, however, is nut what the anti- 
British faction want; they want all the animation 
which piety can breathe into seditivn, and ail the 
fury which the priestnved can preach to diversity of 
faith, and this is what they mean by a clergy losing 
their influence over the people! ‘Ine less a clergy 
exacts of his people, the mure his payments are 
kept out of sight, the less will be the triction with 
which he exercises the functions of his office. A 
puor Catholic may respect a priest the more who 
marries, baptizes, and anuints; but he respects him 
because he associates with his name and character 
the perfurmance of sacred duties, not because he 
exacts heavy fees for duing sv. Double fees would 
be a very doubtiul cure for scepticism; and though 
we have often seen the teath of the earth’s produce 
carted away lor the benefit of the clergymen, we do 
not remember auy very lively marks of satistaction 
and delight which it produced in the countenance of 
the decimated person. J am thorvughly convinced 
that state payments to the Catholic clergy would re- 
move a thousand causes of hatred vetween We priest 
and his fluck; and would be as favoravle to tue in- 
Crease of tits uselul authorily, as it woud De fatal to 
his factious influence over tue people. 
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CHRONICLE. Bank irems. There was great excitement at.Cincin- 
nati last week. on learning the failure of the Bank of St. 
Clair, at Detroit, Michigan. The banks and brokers of 
the city immediately discredited the notes of Sandusky, 
Norwalk, and Worcester, of Ohio, under an gpl 
sion that they were connected with the Bank of St. 
Clair, and they fell twenty-five per cent. at once. 

The failure of this bank, at the moment at which a 





Mexico. We have accounts to the 22d ult., one day 
jater trom our southern neighbor. Several additional 
shocks of earthquake had been felt, but with less disas- 
ter. Hopes were entertained that they would speedily 
cease, as a neighboring volvano that had been quiet for 


eighty years, exhibited signs of eruption. A powder ma-| umber of new banks are about being started under 
gazine had exploded,—attributed to the earthquake. —_| the acts of the last session of the Uhio legislature is ad- 
Santa Anna’s fate remained undecided. A project) monitory at least. A large portion of the circulation of 

y (ac. a on condition of expatriation was under ihe gu St. Clair was in the hands of the chiens of 
daniel coe ; hio. 1e banks of that state by the policy which pre- 

It was believed that an offer of acknowledging the | dominated for some years having been neatly all wand 
Independence of Texas had been made, on condition up, their issues withdrawn, and the community left with- 
of their rejecting the offers of the United States con-} oi) an adequate circulating medium for the trade of the 
gress. state, ‘“‘THE Rep Dog currency” was resorted to, and 


Senor Boves, on Ney 15th ep cageb tego a pias “individual liability” reposed upon, to an extent which 
chambers, against the report of the ministe ei80 | they are now to suffer for. 


affairs, in relation to Texas, and in his speech attacked Ce. Mires ‘Radtemendons Bonk in Chis ® we cherie 
Senor Cuevas, and his policy, and insisted that Texas |). tj).6 Dayton J. it ah ee ee eae 
was irretrievably lost. On the question being taken x a eninge eam pS BOW: CEADOS. Tee 1860. 
B oad: ‘“eulitary edd alewei’” A: auotiea 40: expel into operation in about four weeks. Specie capital $60,- 
Sogn ken of. y 000; stock capital $120,000. 
} . ‘ . * ¢ 
ibe Conner with the four United States ships ABOLITION Riot. On Wednesday one of our citizens, 
constituting his squadron, reached Vera Cruz at the Mi. Thomas “inegan, being on a visit to Chambers- 
same time that General ALMoNnrE landed there from | burg, was attacked by a horde of free negroes, perhaps 
New York. Though the appearance of the squadron | 2 hundred in number, headed by a few white abelition- 
is said to have created much excitement, yet the usual |!sts, who evidently intended to give him an introduction 
civiliies and salutes were exchanged, and offers of ser- | © the summary laws of Judge Lynch—as suggested in 


vices were tendered by the Mexican commanders. the Chambersburg Whig, some time since. They com- 
: menced the attack by fighting him with stones and 
Haytr. President Guerrier, died at St. Mare on | other missiles, and but for the timely interference of a 


the 15:h April, and Gen. Louis Preraunr, was by una- | few disinterested white citizens, no doubt they would 
nimous vote of the council of state, at Port au Prince, de- | haye jaid hold of him and inflre'ed such punishment as 
clared his successor, and so proclaimed at Cape Haytien | they thought proper, which would, perhaps, have been 
onthe 18th. He is the oldest of the surviving generals | death. Mr. Finegan endeavored to shoot down the ring- 
of Christophe, whose wile’s sister he married. He is a | Jeader of the mob, but his pistols missed fire, the cap up- 
full black, over six feet high, erect in figure, rides well, | on one of them exploding without effecting a discharge. 
and is much on horseback, though seventy-two vears of | The cause of tlie attack grows out of the fact that Mr. 
age. He was general of department under the late pre- | F. is particularly active and successful in apprehending 
sident. Without much education, he is yet a shrewd | runaway slaves who made their escape from this county 
and talented man, and is strictly temperate, which the {to Pennsylvania, as well as in arresting the colored em- 
: late president was not. | issaries of the abolitionists, who occasionally wander in- 
s During the illness of Guerrier, Herard, the expatiated | to our state with a view of enticing away our slaves and 
a chief who had fled to Jamaica, made an attempt to res! jastivating them to incendiarism. [Hagerstown News. 
_ cover the governinent of Hayu, having some friends on ; : 

the iskand who invited his return. The conspiracy was BANANAS are grown with success in the green-houses 
detecied, the conspirators arrested, and Herard on ar- | near Mobile. The Advertiser of that city, in acknow- 
riving upon the cuast, fuund it advisable to return to ledging the reception of a bunch, remarks that people 
Jamaica. | are not aware of the extent to which tropical fruits may 
: be cultivated in that climate. 

Business circies. Stocks still feel the influence of | 
the posture of our relations with Great Britain, and Mex-| British axp Foreign Bisie Sociery. The receipts 
ico. _ If not receding, during the week, holders | of tis institution tor the past year amount to £97,755, or 
have not been able to rally them upto the point they ; nearly half a million of dollars. The issne of copies of 
were at three weeks ago. , aa ‘ , the Scripture during the same time were 915,089. 

Most of the last crop of cotton has been brought to ai nt lar ang Mk 
market, the receipts icine now over 2,200,000 bales. | See. ene inspections for the quarter ending 





Domestic bills, drawn on this basis, have been general. | - \ 
' ly met, and the drain of the interior upon the cities for 1843 ogee, aret,  e- 
this heavy item, is nearly over. Foreign exchange, 1844 1.016 4 49} 860 
ab though not so severe as it was for several months, has 1345 559 y89 193 
at: barely been brought down sufficiently to arrest the ship- Pork—Baltimore inspections, same period 
ment of specie —by forwarding two thirds of t e above | Tisrces, bbls hf. bbls 
amount of the cotton and a variety of other of our pro- 1843 000 ma 1 453. ‘000 4 
Pa: ducts. Should the summer and fall importations be hea- 1844 009 4480 34 
; vy. what have we to payin? Doubts are entertained 1845 120 6.257 198 


whether the drain upon specie may not recommence. 
The advances now 10 be made towards completing the 
a Lilinois improvements, instead of being forwarded by 
) the London bankers, in_all probability will be drawn 
for, in bills upon the city importers, especially if the po- 
litical aspect. remains clouded as itis. Again: of the Deatus, at New York, during the year 1844, 8,955 be- 
state debt of New York, $1,330,090 35 falls due in Ju- | jing 262 more than in 1843, and 221 Jess than in 1842.— 
ly, $2,362,538 66 in January next, and $572,304 more | ‘Pney comprise 4 534 white males and 3,903 females; 1,- 
during the year 1846. Of these sums, 93.250 000 are | 466 died of consumption, 64 delirium tremens, 104 of old 
- held by foreigners, anc the most of it, instead of remain- | age, 551 uf convulsions. 17 deaths by small pox were 
“i ing ia this country, for re-investment, will be drawn for, reported the weck before last, 
should the horizon become more threatening. The like} ‘[he number of deaths during last week at New York 
operation may be impending with viher indebted states, | 160, of which 7 were of small pox and 27 were of con- 
companies, or business men. ‘The interest psyable in | guinption. 
July, on the state debt of Alabama, (of which about 4; 
millions are held in England) is already in N. York, and 
will be drawn for. . 

The amount of defci!s have considerably accumulat- ; 
ed in the city banks, showing that capitalists hesitate to At Baltimore 43, of which 21 were under one yea;; 8 
invest at present. Banks discount with more freedom | were free colore 1, 2 slaves; 4 died of consumption. 


in consequnce of this influx, and a wholesome business} 47 St. Louis, during the week ending the 28 of April, 
is observable in the money market—good paper treely } 24, uf which 5 were under one year; | was a slave, and 
discounted at fair rates. he 10th j 1 free colored; 2 by consumption. r 

¢ Je st. ~ ~ ° 

Tue W eS ide was opened arg ft ham New Bedford has been scourgzed with scarlet fever, 
Between luriy Aud Way Veeees Wary wees e" | especially among the children. Tne Bulletin speaks of 
trance. . no less than tweniy-five bodies waiting for interment at 

‘Tt’ 4 y- * » = . 
Phe Burlington (Vi.) Free Press says that six coaches, the same time on one day last week! 


each drawn by six horses, were required to bring on the |” ; 
British Mail to Ca nada, and the passengers by the Fli- The Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, one of the gifted sons 


bernia. ‘They arrived at Burlington on Wednesday | of ac ase peat Pipe state he “vp served for many 
' 3; 3 so recently a distinguished representative in 
venmg and took passage in the Saranac for St. Johns. | years—and , ; 
. ad rh : congress, died at Salem on the Sth inst., of an affection 
‘Tue crors. _Harvest-is rapidly approaching. We |ot the heart, in the 64th year ot his age. 
have very gratilying accounts trom far and near, of the} ne Hon. William H. Roane, formerly a representa- 
appearance of the growing crops of grain, grass, and |tiy. ag well as a senator in congress from the state of 


vegetables, and the fruit is said to have suffered less by | Virginia, died at his residence in Richmond county on 
the late frosts, than was generally apprehended. An un- the 10th inst. 


1 usual drought, for so early in the spring, was expe- 
rienced more severely south of Maryland than north of | Dvuextina in Lovtstana The convention now in ses- 
it, andthe most severely in S. Carolina, Georgia, and | sion to alier the constitution, have incorporated a section 
Florida, but refreshing, though not abundant raius, have | 1n the general provisions of the constitution, which dis- 
relieved the parched earth, and the country now looks | franclises and renders ineligible for any civil, office un- 
beautiful indeed. Abundance of the earth’s rich pro- | der the state, any person who shall hereafter fight a duel, 
ducts are promised in all the regious round about, and|be a second at a duel, or carry a challenge to fight a 
blessings in store for the husbandman. . duel. 


Mr. N C, Baldwin, of Cleveland, has put up during 
the past season 3,138 head of the very best beef cattle of 
Ouww, making over five thousand tierces of beef—ex- 
pressly for the English market 























At Philadelphia 143, of which 29 were under one year 
of aye; 15 were persons of color; 26 died of consump- 
tion. 
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EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND. Vast n 

aring to come over this season, especi 
rk. The London Morning Chronicle, my a Li 
says—“It is rumored that several ships, So Fh 
United States, with Passengers from Trales for 
neighboring counties, have been prevented from ¢.:: 
by order of the admiralty.’’ om sail 


Frour anp MEAL. Alexandria inspacti, 
quarter ending 31st March, 1845, When * 
bbls. and 99 half bbls. Of this 9,260 bye ou" 23 


canal. Corn meal, kiln-dried, 460 bbls., i] his 

















Baltimore eae ending 31st March 
843. 1844. ag 
Wheat flour bbls. 111,765 116274 Ss 
Wheat flour hf. do. 3,186 4768 6 
Rye flour bbls. 1,950 4,357 : 
Rye flour hf.do. 43 
Corn meal hhds. 60 80 
Corn meal bbls. 1,025 6.044 7 
Corn meal hf. do. 138 "461 ‘ 


Guass. It is difficult to foresee to what perfectio 
manufacture of glass may be brought, and to whatl 
poses the article may yet be applied. The bala 
spring of a chronometer is now made of glass 
substitute for steel, and possesses a greater degre 
elasticity and a grester power of resisting the alte 
tions of heat and cold. A chronometer with a glass 
lance spring was sent to the North Sea and expose 
a competition of nine other chronometers, and the 
sult of the experiment was a report in favor of the ck 
nometer with aglass spring. In a manufacton 
France, they are now making glass pipes for the ¢ 
veyance of water, which cost mearly 30 per cent, 
than the iron pipes now used, and will bear a far greg 
exiernal pressure. 


GRAIN, saLtT, &c., measured at Philadelphia, du 
the quarter ending 31st March. 1845—Woheat, bus 
23.4925; corn 53,417; rye 65094; oats 25,506: by 
ply seeds 4,943 15-3; beans 9435 salt 8,429; ¢ 


Guano. The island of Ichaboe having been ¢ 
pleteiy robbed of ail the treasure which for so mary 
turies had been there accumuating. the American ¢ 
tains have found deposiis with which they are quiie 
lighted upon the islands of Malagas in Saldanha} 
and Paternoster in St. Helena bay. 


A Horse Rack. ‘The sporting and gambling world ki 
just had a glorious harvest. A match between the 
crack horses of the north and south, Fashion and P 
tona, and in which all the ainbition of the sectionssee 
to have been enlisted, “came off” at the course near 
York on Tuesday last. The number of persons on 
ground is estimated at between 70 and 100.000! Besi 
the purse of 320,009, not much short of one millio 
dollars are supposed to have been at issue, and won 
the south, Peytona beating Fashion the two heats. 


New YORK CONSIITUTIONAL CONVENTION. The bi 
warmly debated forsome time past, authorizing a 
vention to revise the constitution of that state, has fin 
passed both houses. 


Pittspurc. Three wecks have elapsed since the 
solating fire occurred; and we see it noticed that tw 
nine houses are already under roof, and some of! 
occupied, upon the spot, many of them handsome 
story buildings. Foundations are laid of between 
and two hundred other buildings. Yet such is thes 
labor of removing rubbish from the Jarger build 
warehouses, &c., that although men have beens 
at work ever since the heat subsided, there is yel il 
to be done. 

The evidences of fraternal feeling amongst the ped 
of this wide spread country as evinced on this occas 
is truly grateful. Spontaneous assemblazes took P 
in all the principal cities trom Boston to New Orie 
and many instances of prompt liberality are ment? 
The cullections at N. York for the sufferers already 
ceed $25,000; at Philadelphia it is expected 10% 
$50,000; at Baltimore ten totwelve thousand. 
terior, and sinaller communities have been propor 
ly tiberal. +4 

Russia. Population statistics.—It is ascertained ’ 
recent census, that Russia possesses 62,500,000 inh 
tants. Of this number the serfs are put down at 4. 
000. There are also 300,000 Germans, two millio 
Tartars, (Mahomedans,) 2,182,000 Jews, 5,000 a 
ers, consisting of Ltalians, French, or Greeks, 4 
000 Bohemians. 


Rev. Sypney Smiru, notwi'hstandin 
American stocks, died worth a large sui 0! 1 
his will his wife was appointed executrix “ia 
£30,000 to his son, £10,000 to his wife, and ais 
the rest of his property, which amounts to some 
among his former servants and others. 

8 

Sant piain. An officer of the U. S. ran he 
ing to the New Orleans ‘Tropic an account oe | 
dents of an expedition across the prairies: Ii; 
tion of a vast plain, miles in extent and goeeh shot 
entirely covered with a thin cake of salt, — foun 
the sun like a vast mirror. Little pools vad very o 
the plain, strongly impregnated with salt ane 
sive to the taste. 

A Te.eeraPi company, for a line os 
phia and New York, is in progress, the be io @ 
taken. It is expected that the line will 96 " 
ia three mouths. , 
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